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for our readers the plan and 
a view of the south side of 
the Protestant Church, now 
being erected in Alexandria, 
under the superintendence 
of our countryman, Mr. J. W. Wild.* It is 
dedicated to St. Mark, the founder of the pri- 
mative church in Egypt, and is memorable as 
the first edifice for the performance of divine 
worship, according to the rites of the Church 
of England, permitted to occupy a prominent 
position in Egypt, and proclaim its purpose 
boldly. The Protestant Chapel at Smyrna is 
within the walls of the consulate ; that at Con- 
stantinople within those of the British embassy, 
and the new church at Jerusalem is to be 


Ane 


attached to the consular residence, and, like 
the former, screened from observation. 

It seems that in 1838, the British community 
at Alexandria, desirous to provide means for 
the regular performance of public worship, 
held a meeting and determined on raising a 
subscription for the erection of a chapel. In 
the following year, Colonel Campbell, then 
consul-general, mentioned to Mohammed Ali, 
the viceroy of Egypt, the intention of the resi- 
dents ; and his highness, with a liberality that 
deserves commendation, presented to the com- 
munity a valuable plot of ground on the south 
side of the Great Square, in the Frank quar- 
ter,—one of the most prominent positions in 
the city, surrounded in part by handsome 
modern buildings.t The frontage of the ground 
is 326 feet, the depth 112 feet; and its present 
money value is considered little short of one 
thousand pounds. 

The Pasha at the same time expressed a 
wish that the structure should harmonise with 
the neighbouring buildings, and be worthy of 
the English people. 

This took the committee by surprise, as they 
had contemplated erecting a very simple strue- 
ture, and for some time the project remained 
in abeyance, until at last it seemed probable 
that the land would be otherwise appropriated. 
The necessity, however, for a suitable building 
became every month more urgent; the full 
development of the Overland communication, 
and the increase of direct steam intercourse 
with Great Britain, France, Austria, &e., led 
to a great influx of travellers, and it was seen 
that the building was required to be of the 


character indicated by the Pasha.t The object 
had attained a new importance; the ground 


was secured, and fresh efforts made to effect 
the purpose. 
In the first instance, plans were obtained 


* See page 426. 

t The Act of Parliament, 6 Geo. 4, cap. 8, provides, that 
where British subjects abroad, shail raise one half of an 
amount sufficient for the support among them of a clergyman 
of the Established Church of England and Ireland, or of the 
Church of Scotland, the Government, at its discretion, may 
contribute a like amount to the stipend. In 1840, advantage 
was taken of that arrangement to create a salary of 3001. per 
annum; and, as a majority of the subscribers were members 
of the Church of England, the Lord Bishop of Loudon was 
moved to appoint a chaplain, whe has now officiated at Alex- 
andria since 1941, in @ temporary building, little adapted to 
the purpose. 


t The present annual intercourse of British subjects with 
may be stated as follows, from official informa- 
tien :— 
Permanent Protestant residents (1945) ...... 107 
Traveliers in transit, to and from India...... 2.200 
Crews of merchant shipping................ 2,067 
Crews of steam and other packets (36 arrivals) 1,516 
Tourists and others, about .......-........ 1 
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from the late Cambridge Camden Society, but 
these were not considered suitable to the cli- 
mate or locality, and could not have been exe- 
cuted satisfactorily by Egyptian operatives. 
Mr. Wild was then employed to make a design, 
and, seeking to conciliate the opinion of the 
Arab inhabitants, and to meet the comprehen- 
sion of the native artificers, produced what is 
represented by our engravings, and is now 
being executed, and which, while it agrees in 
plan and mass with the style of art used 
by the early church architects, carries out a 
general sentiment of Arabian detail. 

The size of the building is considerable. A 
reference to the plan shews a nave 76 feet 
long, and 30 feet wide, and a chancel 23 feet 
long ; a western porch 20 feet by 16 feet, a 
southern porch 20 feet by 16 feet also, and a 
vestry on the other side of the same size. The 
whole height of the church will be about 50 
feet, and the height of the campanile 100 feet. 
The latter, however, is not considered by the 
architect a strictly necessary feature in the 
design, and will not be carried up until the 
rest of the building is entirely completed. 

The foundations have been massively laid 
for the whole structure, including the tower 
and the enclosure walls, shewn in the plan, and 
the main building standing within the letters 
aa, has advanced to the springing of the 
windows, or to the line FE on the elevation. 
It is proposed to roof in this portion, then to 
add the porches and vestry, and to form the 
enclosure walls. 

When the design was first made, it was in- 
tended to build the walls of rubble stone; but 
the entire failure of a large and handsome 
charch, nearly completed by the Roman 
Catholics in Alexandria, and which has now 
to be pulled down and rebuilt with other ma- 
terials, at agreat expense, determined the com- 
mittee to adopt the architect’s advice, and use 
squared masonry, although, of course, at a 
much greater cost. 

This cost was further increased by the 
failure of what has heretofore been the Alex- 
andrian quarry, namely, the ruins of the 
ancient city. ‘The new fortifications have 
nearly dried up this source, and have raised so 
much the price of the stone so procured, that 
it has been found cheaper to import the ma- 
terial from Malta, than to buy it on the spot. 
The walis are four feet in thickness, and with- 
out plastering inside. The ceiling is to be flat, 
formed into very deep panels by beams of larch 
wood, Over it there will be a solid construe- 
tion to prevent the admission of heat from the 
sun. The west front, we should have said, is 
handsomely ornamented, and has a large cen- 
tral arch. 

The cost of the church is estimated at 
6,0002, of which only half has yet been raised, 
so that assistance is indispensably necessary. 
The architect says in a recent communication 
to the committee, that “its main expense 
arises from the quantity of materials used, its 
height and bulk, The ornamental details are 
easily executed, and not expensive; the con- 
structive forms are simple and economical, if 
compared either with the columns and enta- 
blatures required in the classical, or to the 
vaulting and tracery required in the Gothic 
architecture.” 

Should the building now be stopped for 
want of fands, the loss will be serious. After 
great pains and many struggles with the au- 
thorities, 3 body of good workmen has been 
organized, and the work is going on steadily 
though slowly, under an able clerk of the 
works, who bas not merely to superintend, but 





to teach the men; and if the workmen 80 | 
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taught were to be discharged, it would be 
almost impossible to re-assemble them. 
Looking at the erection of this church as an 
object of great importance,—destined perhaps 
to effect eventful changes—we do earnestly 
hope that assistance wil] be rendered in Eng- 
land. Nor can we donbt it: for, as the com- 
mittee remark in a circular issued in Alex- 
andria a short time since: —“ While the 
higher motives of spreading the truths of the 
Gospel, and giving them an apparent root in a 
memorable soil, will insure the warm ad- 
herence of the public generally ; many persons 
will be moved by the new course of European 
communications with India, and some by re- 
miniscences of the illustrious origin of Alex- 
andria, and its great fortanes as the metropolis 
of Egypt under the Greek dynasty of kings ;— 
a city, in which the first version of the ancient 
Scriptures was executed, and to which the 
tidings of redemption were announced by the 
Evangelist Saint Mark. Still, a main reliance 
must be reposed on the exertions and zealous 
co-operation of the wealthier class of the 
British population in India. There are per- 
haps few of its members who are not likely to 
benefit at some time, by the place of worship 
now in construction ; so that each is personally 
interested in its worthy completion.” 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, GEORGE- 
STREET, EUSTON-SQUARE. 
WHY EMPLOY AN ARCHITECT ? 





Tuis establishment is now in active ope- 
ration, and promises to be of great service, All 
the arrangements for its management seem 
very satisfactory, and entitle the committee to 
praise. We spoke several times last year of 
the progress of the building, and in doing so 
had occasion to express regret that no arebi- 
tect had been employed.* The committee 
doubtless acted with the best intentions, and 
thought they were saving money by avoiding 
professional assistance. It was a common 
mistake, and scarcely authorizes reprebension. 
That it was a mistake, a very few years will 
be sufficient to satisfy the committee, even if 
they are not already convinced of it by their 

ition in respect of two covered plunging 

aths, which have been executed for them 
under contract for 5007. The contractor un- 
dertook to make them water-tight, but was 
seemingly left to do so bis own way, and now 
they are finished they are found to be useless. 
The committee of course refuse to pay even @ 
reduced sum, which the contractor, under the 
circumstances, offers to accept in discharge of 
his contract, and it yet remains to be seen 
what litigation will unfortanately follow, and 
what money must be spent to render the baths 
in any degree useful. 

We mention this (not desiring that it should 
prejudice the establishment in the least) as 
a warning to other bodies against “a penny 
wise and pound foolish ’’ system, which seems 
unluckily to be gaining ground. 

A report of the proceedings at a meeting of 
the Bury Town Couneil, now before us, shews 
that the chureh of St. Mary in that town, bas 
been repaired, the builder first acting as ar- 
chiteet, and preparing plans and specifications 
for the work required, and then tendering for 
the execution of it with other tradesmen, and 
being the lowest, obtaining the job. On this 
occasion, however, to the great astonishme: t of 
the employers, the builder afterwards charged 
them for the drawings and specifications, inde- 
pendently of the amount of his tender, so that 
they gained nothing 5 the course adopted, 
even In ap ee. For another church in 
the same place, it was stated, that the draw- 
ings and specifications were sent in, and the 
cost ineloded in the tender. 

At a recent meeting of the Bridgewater cor- 
poration, the state of St. Mary’s charch as 
pointed out by the Bridgewater Times, and 
alluded to by was mare and a com- 
mittee was appointed, “ Te obtain the opinion 
of some builder or person as to the best plan 
of repairing the chancel of Bridgewater church 


* See p. 534, Vol. Il. 
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end particularly the roof of it, and an estimate 
of the expense of such repairs, and lay the same 
before the council.” 

We do hope that the Bridgewater Times 
will tell the council from us, that they ought 
not to go to the “ builder ” but to the “ person,” 
and that person, in this case means architect. 
He at the proper time would go to the 
builders, who always find themselves much 
better off working with certainty, and without 
responsibility under an architect, than when 
Jeft to themselves or directed by a committee. 





A WALK UP NEW OXFORD STREET. 





In one department of the art, which is just 
now of considerable importance, the architect 
finds himself more free than usual, from the 
influence of rule and precedent. He may have 
read every treatise on architecture, from Vi- 
truvius to Chambers, and be well versed in the 

roportions of orders and of mouldings, from 
Pal adio or Vignola; he may have formed 
principles of design for the arrangement of 
doors and windows, or the distribution of sto- 
ries, string-courses and cornices. He may 
have accurate ideas respecting the particular 
character, which each description of structure 
in a city should bear, and be able to produce 
an elevation for any given building, which shall 
at once appear appropriate to its object and its 
®vcality, and not be mistaken for a country 
mansion, or a suburban villa. The character 
of his design may, in each case, be adapted to 
its situation, considered as a part of the street, 
und yet it is not necessarily implied, that he 
has acquired any definite principles in the 
composition of street ARcHITROTURE. The 
facade of a club-house, or of any public or private 
building, in its composition, requires some at- 
tention to situation, and to oppidan character ; 
but street architecture is of more comprehen- 
sive nature, and includes the arrangement of 
streets, and the disposition of public buildings 
on the most advantageous sites, with the com- 
position of elevations, which may be measured, 
not by the foot, but the furlong. Constructively, 
it includes every sanatory provision, every con- 
venience of disposition and access, which can 
promote the comfort of the moving multitude 
in this,busy world; in the art, it has reference 
to the proper allocation of general character, 
in order that, whilst the particular effect is 
cared for in the individual building, there may 
be beauty of outline in the perspective of the 
larger field of view. Wren and Nash are al- 
most the only architects, who have had oppor- 
tunities of a practical nature in this depart- 
ment of their art: the former left a plan for 
the building of the city, in which the approaches 
were devised with strict reference to the effect 
of the public buildings, but which he never 
had the opportunity of carrying out*; the 
latter, whatever his merits in the ordinary art, 
has certainly left us some useful lessons in 
general disposition. 

It is surprising that the architecture of 
streets, thus shewn to be a department in it- 
self, has not received the requisite attention 
in architectural treatises. Probably, when 
several styles were not practised at one time, 
this general effect would be partly gained with- 
out particular attention being directed to it, 
and there would be a character of arehitecture 
similar to that in some streets in Italian cities, 
and which is beginning to appear in Pall 
Mall. But this is not strictly what we mean, 
when we speak of street architecture, which 
has reference to those circumstances, in which 
many different premises are combined in one 
facade, which must itself be a portion of 
the general design of the street. Metropolitan 
improvements, and the formation of new 
streets in all our large towns, are now of such 
frequent occurrence, that it would be worth 
while to direct attention to this uncultivated 
field, and it is now our object to examine par- 
ticularly into the manner, in which this impor- 
_ branch of architecture has been carried 
out. 

—As Regent-street was perhaps the first 
attempt at any thing like street architecture, 
and is popularly considered to be a fine ex- 
ample, it would not be well to omit some re- 
ference to the causes of this general opinion, 
one certainly not warranted by the result of an 
examination into particulars, which would shew 
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an assemblage of designs, few of them, taken 
singly, being very creditable to the architect. 
We shall probably find, omitting the importance 
which is generally given to the effect of a 
street by sufficient width and length, that there 
is a general symmetry in outline and elevation, 
whilst there is some variety, sufficient to pre- 
vent insipidity, in the several facades. These, 
or similar general characteristics, would pro- 
bably be even more apparent, were not those 
faults in modernstreet architecture, shop fronts 
and cement, here more than commonly obtru- 
sive. Many years elapsed subsequent to the 
opening of Regent-street, when the formation 
of several new lines gave an opportunity for 
practice, sach as does not often occur. Archi- 
tecture had wholly altered its character in the 
interval, and it must be conceded had greatly 
advanced. There was less misconception as 
to the value and use of Grecian architecture, 
and useful lessons had been drawn from the 
study of Italian examples. The Travellers’, 
the Junior University, and the Reform Club 
Houses had been completed, forming an epoch 
in modern practice, to which we believe we 
are right in attributing very important results. 
The necessity of studying and understanding 
something more than the orders had, even 
before that late date, not been completely felt ; 
works illustrative of the architecture of Rome, 
Florence, or Genoa, were in the library of 
the architect less frequently than Stuart’s 
Athens; and the proportions of stories and 
cornices, and the disposition of windows re- 
ceived comparatively little attention. But 
now, new principles seemed to be at work, 
that had slept since the days of Hawksmoor, 
and Burlington, and Chambers, those of which 
reminisciences are still found in many a door- 
way or staircase in old parts of the city, or the 
neighbourhood of the squares. Windows and 
cornices received their appropriate decoration, 
proportion was more regarded, and ornament 
employed with a less sparing hand. Still we 
cannot consider, that the requirements of good 
street architecture were reached in Moorgate- 
street, and King William-street; they are 
little in advance of Regent-street in general 
character, whilst there is little variety in com- 
ponent parts. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew, that 
hitherto, when street architecture has been 
spoken of, something very different from the 
full meaning of the term has been intended ; 
that an elevation, which may be fitted for its 
locality in the street, is often so described, when 
the term would more properly apply to an 
assemblage of buildings, and to general 
character of design; and having said, that 
the subject had not been treated of, it may 
fairly be asked, what are the principles by 
which we form our opinions? We say, then— 
when circumstances are favourable, as in late 
instances,—that a general character of massive- 
ness, or lightness, of height, of verticality, or 
horizontal line, should predominate ; but that 
consistently with such general requirements, 
variety of design is desirable.—But, whatever 














some importance, that the study of street archi- 
tecture should receive attention. New streets 
are in progress, or in contemplation in various 
quarters, and it must be extremely desirable 
to arrive at some general principles, by which 
the largest amount of embellishment may be 
given to the metropolis. At present, the build- 
ing of five stories in height, towers above its 
neighbours of three; cement is used every- 
where to conceal the defects of modern 
brickwork, and each householder paints his 
residence, at the time, and of the colour which 
suits him best, carefully shewing the edge of 
his property, and his paint, up the middie of 
any intermediate pilaster. A whole facade of 
heavy architecture rests upon a basement of 
glass; marking how little we think about pre- 
cedent, in making this appear the weakest 
part of the structure ; and sign-boards extend 
the fall length of the front, serving to com- 
municate fire, in case of that disaster. In 
Cranbourn-street, and New Oxford-street, we 
find that attention has been directed to the 
subject of our remarks, and the designs, 
though open to criticism, are far beyond the 
class of Regent-street. Indeed, in the former 
case, there is a good general character, whilst 
in the details of window dressings and cor- 
nices, there is much that we should be able to 
praise. New Oxford-street is, however, the 
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street of some extent, and architectural pre- 
tension, may aptly illustrate our subject. 
Though some of the plots are yet unoccupied, 
and several buildings are unfinished, a fair 
notion can be gained of its future appearance. 
Commencing our walk from its western ex- 
tremity, we notice a row of buildings on the 
north side, which, but for the shops, would be 
a good specimen of architecture. No effort 
has been made to get rid of the difficulty, which 
shops always present, though we cannot censure 
an architect: he has generally in this respect, 
no opportunity of doing what he would wish ; 
it is difficult even to arrange the piers of 
division symmetrically, though if a little less 
glass were required, arches could be turned, 
and a greater appearance of strength be attain- 
able. Ihe other windows in the front in ques- 
tion are, however, well arranged ; itis pleasing 
to observe signs of improved taste in their 
dressings, and in the cornice of the building, 
which has, within our recollection, assumed its 
proper importance as an architectural feature. 
The windows have cornices, and a pulvinated 
frieze, which should have been curved, and not 
flat on the face. ‘The whole is cemented, as in 
most other instances, and we noticed some 
suspicious cracks about the window heads. 
On the south side, immediately opposite, is a 
facade of different design, in moderately good 
taste. It has an attic story above the cornice, 
with arched windows. We ure surprised to 
see the cld practice of forming window heads 
of bricks with parallel joints, placed ob- 
liquely and meeting in the centre, persevered 
in, instead of the radiating joints, which are 
used wherever the work is to be seen, The 
use of the objectionable method, where cement 
is to be applied, would imply that greater strength 
is attainable, which is certainly not the case; 
and there is no doubt that the cracks, which 
we so frequently see in window heads, are 
generally to be attributed to this system.— The 
second row of buildings on the south side, is 
of considerable length, and the decorations to 
the windows of the first floor, consisting of 
large Corinthian columns, supporting an en- 
tablature and pediment, will give a good effect 
to this front, when completed. ‘The cornice 
of the building is, however, common-place, 
being little better than the plasterer’s drawing- 
room cornice of Corinthian modillions and 
dentils, and the proportions of the stories are 
too equally arranged. The second-floor win- 
dows also are not of good character, the trusses 
to the cornice being too large, and those to the 
sills too smal]. A creditable attempt has been 
made to overcome the bad effect of the shops, 
by introducing a column at each division. In 
that portion of their property, whichis occupied 
by Messrs. Merrick and Co., the windows are 
the same size as those in the stories above, the 
columns being in that instance coupled on the 
piers. What the owners of the property had 
sufficient confidence to adopt on their own 
establishment, it appears they durst not ven- 
ture to carry through the whole range. 
Proceeding eastward, on the same side of 
the street, is a small front, from which a good 
lesson may be learnt. It has Corinthian pi- 
lasters, windows with architraves, curved and 
pointed pediments, balconies and balusters, and 





| is lavishly ornamented, every moulding being 








enriched. On inquiring into the reason of 
the bad effect, which results from ali this ela- 
boration, you find that it is in the neglect of 
those rules of proportion, for which cement 
presents so fatal a facility. Whilst the 
plasterer has moulds on hand, and ornaments 
which can be fitted in somewhere or other, 
the architect has no chance of designing any- 
thing new, or on sound principles, or of doing 
what he would toinfluence correct taste. His art 
is of no use, and the principles which he under- 
stands, have no opportunity of development. 
In this case, the entablature is about a third 
the height of the pilaster; the beads beneath 
the facias of the architrave are of most formid- 
able calibre, and the whole work displays a 
similar ignorance of ordinary rules. We re- 
gretted, that we ould not learn the names of 
the architects in some other cases, but here it 
was evident that no architect could have 
been employed.—On the north side, opposite, 
is a small front of five stories in height. One 
angle is made acute, by the intersection of a 
street; a difficulty which often occurs, and is 
in several cases in this street, successfully 
treated. We shall, probably, recur to the 
subject of angles in buildings, when we shall 
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have the opportunity of giving plans, shewing the 
methods which may be adopted, under several 
cireamstances. A lofty building, in nine eases 
out of ten, fails in effect, and from this fact, 
it might be a difficulty, which there could be 
no means of overcoming. Three stories will 
generally form the most satisfactory combina- 
tion, but we need hardly say, the mode of di- 
vision may be retained in several ranges of 
windows, by uniting two stories under one sub- 
division. The way in which this is generally 
done, is by introducing a mezzanine story, 
but then, often with detriment to the con- 
venience of the building. The first floor of 
the present building has an order of coupled 
pilasters, which looks disconnected with the 


front, or as though it were glued on. A Vi- | 


travian scrol! separates the windows of the 
second floor from those above, and is much too 
large.—The adjoining facade on the north 
side, despite its Louis XIV. character in 
many respects, is, the shops being omitted, a 
very fair production. The general pro- 


portions and the arrangement of the windows | 


are good, and there is some novelty in the 
details, without any glaring impropriety. The 
ends project a little before the centre part, and 
have panelled pilasters at the angles, with 
capitals formed of the clustered trusses of the 


cornice. These pilasters occupy three stories | 


in height, and are enriched with mouldings 
and festoons. The windows of the first floor 


in the centre, havesegmental heads, with a plain | 


console, over which is a cornice rising from 
trusses; on these perhaps some improvement 
might have been made. The sills to the 


windows of the second floor are rather heavy. | 


The third floor is separated by a narrow band, 
with an enrichment, plain, but in good taste. 
The windows of this story are square. The 
cornice of the building has trusses coupled 
together at intervals. The window of the first 
floor at each end, which is of increased width, 
is united with that of the second floor, and 
forms a pleasing feature in the design.—Op- 
posite this building is the Bedford Chapel, 


which has been the subject of all kinds of cri- | 
ticism since the notice of it, which appeared in | 


Tue Buitper a short time back. The archi- 


tect seems to have had the style of Brunel- | 


leschi in his mind, when he designed it.— 


‘“« Here,” as the Directory says, “ Bloomsbury- | 
street intersects,” and on the south side | 


beyond this point, several plots are yet unoc- 
cupied. Passing by some buildings on the 
north side, which do not call for particular 
notice, we arrive at Museum-street, from 
which point the tower of St. George’s Church 
is seen with increased effect, and we are glad 
to find that its merits are now recognized.— 
The building, which stands at the point of land, 
whence Hart-street commences and Oxford- 
street is continued, is in some respects well 
adapted to its position. The part to the west 
is circular on the plan, and terminates the 
vista with so much of good effect, that we 


regret the expectation is not borne out by a | 


nearer approach, It is composed, or rather 
compoed, in the same style as the front before 
animadverted upon, having the same attempt 
at extravagant enrichment, and the same 
enormous beads, and other ornaments. 


There are the materials of a good design, | 


and the attic has some good parts, bat 
the proportions of the stories, of the order, 
and of most of the details, are not such 
as should be designed by any architect. The 
cheap stucco ornaments, with which the work is 


bedizened, could well be spared for a few plain | 
mouldings of good contour in stone, and the | 


order of Corinthian columns, on which the attie 
of two stories seems to weigh so heavily, for a 
simple arrangement of breaks and apertures of 
good proportion, in well-executed brickwork.— 
In anotber work, on the north side, the Eliza- 
bethan style bas been adopted. The materials 
are red brick, with enrichments in stone and 
cement. There are large windows, with 


mullions and transoms, Italian coins, a cornice, 
gables and parapets, with the usual contortions | 


“of the period.” The divisions of the shops 
are formed by ornamented pilasters, and the 
building is not without good features. As usual, 
no one knew the name of the architect.—T he 
buildings which are next to Holborn, on the 
south side, have an ordinary cornice, and the 


— 


rows of buildings on the north side, immedi- 
ately adjoining, in Holborn, remain for notice. 
They are nearly alike in design, and are per- 
haps better than any we have described. They 
are built of brick, with cement dressings, and 
the work seems better executed than we are in 
the habit of seeing it. The ends of each build- 
ing break forward, the windows of the first 
and second floors being there grouped together 
with good design. The windows have cornices 
and trusses, and those to the first floor have 
curved pediments. The pediments in one 
building appear heavy, whilst in the other 
they are of better proportion ; and on examina- 
| tion it is seen, that the enriched ovolo beneath 

the corona, is brought to the front in the former 
| case, instead of heing set close to the tym- 
| panum, as in the second case, and as usual in 
| all good examples. The comparison is a 
| striking proof of the importance of attention 
| to points of detail. There is a good cornice 
| to the shop-fronts in one of the buildings. The 
| general effect of these buildings is good, though 
some of the parts might have been improved. 
| Indeed, in this point we constantly see reason 
| to regret the ease with which details can be 
| executed in cement, and we cannot but think, 
| that had the same space to be filled with stone- 
work, we should find that much careful con- 
sideration would be devoted to the proportions 
| of ornaments, and the contour of mouldings. 
| Till we can feel the importance of acquiring a 
severe style of art, in which proportion and 
beauty shall be more sought than ornament, 
| architecture will become less and less an art, 
| whilst the tradesman will be called out of his 
sphere to pander to the vicious taste, which 
his previous education has not fitted him to 
control, Let the street architecture of the 
metropolis be the subject of our earnest atten- 
tion; itis by it that the popular taste is fixed, 
and there is constant danger, that that standard 
will be formed by the architecture which is 
prodaced, rather than on what might easily be, 
or on the opinions of those whose pursuits 
qualify them to instruct. 








POWER OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES 
TO ALLOW A RELAXATION OF THE LAW 
IN INDIVIDUAL CASES. 


Sir,—The manner in which you record pro- 
ceedings under the Buildings Act is extremely 
useful to all concerned in its operation. The 
building owner, the builder, the district-sur- 
veyor, nay, the official referees and registrar 
may each and all see practical illustrations of 
the working of the system, and hence derive 
instruction. In your number of Saturday, the 
25th of July, p. 351, you record a decision of 
the official referees, which demands attention. 
It is one of a class, shewing, in my opinion, 
that the official referees mistake their func- 

| tions, and, instead of “ superintending the ex- 
ecution of the Act,” they are encouraging the 
| evasion of its execution in a manner which is 
contrary to law, and tending to increase the 
difficulties which arise in carrying it into 
effect. Their award is, “that inasmuch as the 
pipes in question for conveying s’eam are 
placed within fourteen inches from the wood- 
_ work, such pipes are contrary to the said Act; 
but inasmuch as the woodwork is not such as 
| to endanger the rest of the building, if fire 
were communicated to it from the said pipes, 
and inasmuch, moreover, as the building is one 
in which the risk of fire is very small, and 
having regard to the above-mentioned certifi- 
cate, we make no direction thereon.” 
| It appears to me, that in coming to such a 
| decision the official referees are superseding the 
| Act, and assuming a control not vested in them 
| by the legislature. 
| The oath of the district-surveyor is to the 
| effect, “ That he will, diligently, faithfully, and 
‘impartially, perform the duties of his office, 
and to the utmost of his power, skill, and 
| ability endeavour to cause the several provisions 
of the said Act to be strictly observed.” 

Now, Sir, let us look to the duty of the 
| official referees: “‘ They are required to super- 
| intend the execution of the Act by the several 

district-surveyors, and to determine all ques- 
| tions referred to them;” and “that if any 
| doubt, difference, or dissatisfaction, in respect 
| of any matter within the limits of this Act, 


stories are not in very good proportion. The | arise between any parties concerned, or be- 


first-floor windows have Ionic columns, and 


an entablature. The point of junction of the 
streets is rounded into a semi-circle. Two 


| tween any party and any surveyor, &c. &e., as 
to any act done or to be done in pursuance of 
this Act, or as to the effect of the provisions 








thereof in any case, or as to the mode in which 
the provisions and directions of this Act are 
a pe ie Ke. comied, Wie. ne: a0e Seat 
cularly as to whether the requirements implied 
in terms of qualification applied to sites, soils, 
materials, or workmanship, or otherwise, and 
otherwise denoting good, sound, fire-proof, fit, 
proper, or sofficient, are fulfilled in certain 
cases, &c. &c.; then it shall be lawful for any 
party concerned, and he is hereby entitled, to 
require the official referees to determine such 
matter,” &c. &c. 

Now, Sir, if the sections 81 and 8&2 be 
properly examined, it will be found that the 
duty of the official referees, divested of tech- 
nical form, is stated to be, to see that the Act 
is carried into effect, and to decide as to the 
meaning of any ambiguous directions or liti- 
gated interpretation between parties, but not to 
nullify the provisions of the Act—not to im. 
prove upon the wisdom of the legislature, sor 
to modify the provisions. The mode in whieh 
this last proceeding is to be effected, and the 
reasons to justify any modifications, are pointed 
out in clauses 11 and 12. And for the pur- 
pose of preventing the express provisions of 
this Act from hindering the adoption of im- 
provements, and of providing for the adoption 
of expedients, either better or equally well 
adapted to accomplish the purposes thereof, be 
it enacted, so far as relates to the modification 
of any rules oe prescribed, that if, in the 
opinion of the official referees, the rules by 
this Act i ed shall be inapplicable, or will 
defeat the objects of this Act, and that by the 
adoption of any modification of such rules such 
objects will be attained either better or as 
effectually, it shall be the daty of the official 
referees to report their opinion thereon, stating 
the grounds of such their opinion to the Com- 
missioners of Works and Buildings; and the 
said commissioners may direct such modifics- 
tion may be made in such rules as will, in 
their opinion, give effect to the purpases of the 
Act. 

It is evident that the Act never contem- 
plated partial evasions of the clauses or sche- 
dules in individual instances. But if modifi- 
cations were to be made, it was not in special 
cases, but that the rules themselves should be 
modified for the general benefit, and only ia 
order to prevent the express provisions of the 
Act from hindering the adoption of improve- 
ments, and for the pu of providing for 
the adoption of expedients, either better or 
equally well adapted, to accomplish the par- 
poses of this enactment. By this test, let this 
award of the official referees be considered. 
They admit, that the pipes in question for 
conveying steam, are placed within 14 inchea 
from woodwork, and are contrary to the Act? 
They admit the possibility of fire being com- 
municated to the wood-work! But, because 
the risk is very small they make no direction 
thereon! In what part of the Act or of the 
schedules do they find, that the greater or less 
distance of such tubes from woodwork admits 
of diseretion? Has not the legislatare fixed 
the absolute distance? Has it not forborne 
to vest any such discretion of increasing or di~ 
minishing the distance, whether wisely or not, 
I do not pretend to say, in any one of the 
officers under the Act?” The official referees 
have hitherto acted on the assumption, that is 
is their daty to require the district surveyors to 
enforce the full and strict observance of the 
Act, reserving to themselves the power, if ap- 
pealed to, to excuse — from conforming 
to the regulations, if fram some reason or 
other they choose to relax the requirements of 
the Act. This is an assumption and habit of 
transacting business at once irregular an+ 
illegal. In fact many lawyers have declares 
that the awards of this Board are so drawn, 
that if contested in a court of law, they could 
not hold water. A Constaxt Reaper. 


Ma. Ep1tror,—In many of the recent awards 
of the official referees, I find that al the 
irregularity brought under their notice is de- 
cided by them to le contrary to law, yet they 
decline to give any directions thereon. This, 
Sir, is utterly at variance with all principle of 
law, and particularly soin to the Baild- 
ing Act. Neither the official referees, nor the 
district surveyors, have any power to forbear 
enforcing compliance with the lations of 
the Act. The former have been driving on 
the latter to the very strictest observance of 
their duties; and when cases come before 
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them, they dare not carry out the letter of the 
law. If, then, the official referees come to euch 
illegal conctusions, and choose to exercise such 
a discretionary power, why may not the dis- 
triet surveyor take upon himself to think and 
act for himself, and so avoid the odium unjustly 
attaching to him for fulfilling his oath, in caus- 
ing the provisions of the Building Act to be 
strictly observed ? Why should not he act in- 
dependently and honestly, profiting by the 
lesson given him by the official referees? Why 
should not he exercise at once his own discre- 
tion in judging as to the soundness and safety 
of construction, even though not conformable 
to the very letter of the Act, yet not at variance 
with its spirit ? 

If called in qnestion, let the district sur- 
veyors quote, as their guide and authority, the 
tens wal twenties of precedents to be found on 
the records of the official referees, as to the 
exercise of their jadicial discretion. 

Might not the provisions of the Act be 





carried out more in the spirit of justice and | 


sound constraction, and certainly more to the 
satisfaction of the owners of property, of the 
builders, and themselves, if the district sur- 
veyors appealed less to the official referees, 
seeing at the same time the Act complied with 
in its full practical efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
August, 1846. One or tHat Bopy. 
*,° The question mooted in the above letters 
(which represent several others on the same 


| low triforium and clerestory. The pendentives | Swi 
| The octagon tower at St. Catherine’s chapel, 


subject), is unquestionably one of considerable | 


importance. 


fixed rules and directions of the Act,” and 
power as exercised by the referees, has proved 


Ihe 80th section gives the re- 


ferees “a discretion in the relaxation of the the general effect. 


| former, part of three most elegant sedilia, 


advantageous; we withhold any opinion how- | 


ever, at this moment. 





TEWKESBURY. 

Tue examination of this ancient town and 
its celebrated church, afforded a very interest- 
ing morning to the British Archeological As- 
sociation daring their late congress. 
the local guidance of Mr. Bennett,* they dived 


| not elapse before a reformation be at- 


Under | 


into cellars and ascended tothe tops of some of | 
the oldest houses there, and, assisted by men | 


conversant with architectural antiquities and 


| that speedy measures will be taken to obtain a 


heraldry, hardly left a stone of the church | 


untarned. 

Theocus, a recluse, who fixed his residence 
here in the 7th century, says tradition, gave 
his name to the place. Whether so or not, it 
was known in William the Norman’s time, as 
Teodechesberie. The important battle between 
the York and Lancaster factions in 1471, of 
which Tewkesbury was the scene, gave the 
town its chief celebrity, and Shakspeare, apart 
from our historians, has spread the name 
world wide. It was a battle-field for the 
royalists and parliamentarians in Charles’s 
troubled time; and the king in person once 
commenced an attack on the town, but after- 
wards retired. 

There are several interesting specimens of 
ancient domestic architecture remaining in 
the streets, chiefly belonging to the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The earliest example we 
noticed, was a house in Church-street, which 
may date from the 15th century. The fittings 
of a house now occupied as a baker’s-shop, not 
far from the latter, are curious; they are in- 
scribed 1601. 

All who go to Tewkesbury, should take a 
sketch-book with them, and what is of more 
importance still, not fail to use it. A note- 
book im excursions to sach places for informa- 
tion sake, supplies the place df a companion, 
and it has this advantage, that it don’t forget 
what you say to it. 

The Abbey church affords some admirable 
subjects, and much matter for investigation. 
Phis structure displays! in a striking manner 
the peculiarities of Norman architecture, and 
the gradual progress of the pointed style. In 
some respects, as for, example the west end, 
with the singularly lofty and deeply recessed 
arch, sixty-five feet high, and thirty-four feet 
wide, it is unique ; and the choir contains some 
rare sepulchral chapels and monuments. The 
extent of the whole structure as you approach 
it from the south, is very striking,—the length 
is as much as 326 feet.-and the massive 
Norman tower at the intersection of the tran- 
sept (the plan of the church being a Latin 
cross) is a beautiful piece of work, and almost 


* The author of a lucid “ Hi 
“Tewkesbury Guide.” History of Tewkesbury,”” and a 








as perfect, even at this distant period from its 
foundation, as when it was completed. 
The battlements and pinnacles which termi- 
nate it are probably of more recent date than 
the tower, and the same may be said of the 
curious short spires and pinnacles at the to 
of the two square towers on the west front. 
careful examination of the masonry of these 
doubtful portions by a practised eye, when an 
rng | occurs, is very desirable. 

nour number for the week in which the 
association visited Tewkesbury,® a picturesque 
view of the west front of the Ld and gate- 
house is given. Unlike our illustrations 
generally, however, this must be regarded only 
as a picturesque sketch. There are no pointed 
arches in the tower, or the part shewn of the 
west front; all are semi-circular, in some cases 
interlaced, and good specimens of pure Norman 
work. 

The effect on entering at the west end of | 
the church is very imposing: massive and 
lofty cylindrical pot Set similar to those in 
Gloucester Cathedral, which Mr. Cresy con- 
siders Saxon (7), divide the nave from the 
aisles, and carry on semi-circular arches a 


of the vaulting spring from the caps of the 
large columns. 

lancing round the choir, we see early 
pointed work joined on to similar cylindrical 
columns, and much later additions again above 
that. An abominable altar screen of pseudo- 
Italian fashion, with pews to match, sadly mar 
‘or the erection of the 


once elaborately decorated with colours 
and gilding, has been ruthlessly destroyed. 
It is to be hoped that a long time will 


tempted here. Monumental chapels surround 
the choir. In one on the south side are some 
early drawings in good preservation. The 
Warwick chapel, on the north side of the 
choir, is a beautiful example of perpendicular 
work, and is especially remarkable for belng 
two stories. The eountess by whom it was 
erected died in 1439, It is unfortunately fall- 
ing rapidly into decay, and it is to be hoped 





restoration of it. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Tue royal pavilion at Brighton was to be | 
closed on the 5th instant.——The Bishop of | 
Salisbury is to re-open the parish church of | 
Tilshead on the 15th instant, its extensive | 
repair, restoration, and enlargement being | 
completed.——The old charch of Chelmsford | 
is at length, itis to be hoped, in the way of | 
restoration or repair. Mr. Rayner, the builder, 
in making some slight repairs of late, disco- 
vered that the roof was so insecure as to re- 
quire the erection of a number of props in the 
interior, which has now as ruinous an aspect 
as the exterior, and particularly the steeple, 
has so long’ displayed to the admiring eyes of | 
strangers. An inspection has been instituted 
by the Bishop of Rochester; and surely a 
arish which has managed of late to erect no | 
ess than two new places of worship will not | 
suffer its old and venerated establishment to 
fall into total decay. The parish church of | 
West Lydford, Somerset, rebuilt at the sole 
expense of Mr. E, F. Colson, of Roundway- 
park, was consecrated by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells on the 14th ultimo. he archi- 
tects appointed for the church about to be | 
erected at I'wo-mile-hill, St. George’s, Glou- 
cestershire, are Messrs. Hicks and Gabriel. 
The contract for taking down and re- | 
building the parish church of Rancorn has | 
been akon at 6,5007. The work will be begun | 
when the National School is fitted up for the 
temporary accommodation of the congregation. 
—— The excavation for St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince’s-park, Liverpool, was lately com- 
menced, and the first stone is to be laid next 
week or the week following. It is to be 
erected of stone in the pointed Gothic style, 
and cruciform, with a spire 150 feet high, and 
accommodation for 1.5€0 persons, a number of 
sittings being free, and at very low rents. The 
design was furnished by Mr. Arthur Holme; 
and Messrs. Samuel and James Holme are to 
be the builders. This is the church of which 
the Rev. Hugh McNeile is to be minister. 
The stonemasons at Liverpool have resolved, 




















* See p. 375, ante, 








| made. 


| question. 


| market.” 


at a meeting held on Tuesday week, to form a 
Co-operative Building Society, in order to 
secure employment to its members when un- 
able to obtain it elsewhere; and they have 
ra by themselves to use every exertion anti! 
all the masons in England are members of 
their association. At Birkenhead, a placard 
atmounces ho less than seventy-nine mansions, 
houses, and shops, for sale. Mr. Dean of 
Leftwich, has taken the contract for the erec- 
tion of the late Captain Egerton’s memorial in 
Oulton Park. Three competitors, to whom 
the committee had applied by letter, sent 
in tenders. Messrs. Scott and Moffatt sup- 
lied the design, and ure to superintend 
its realization. The plans of the Rev. J. W. 
Brooks for the erection of the proposed 
churches of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, at Nottingham, have been so far 
matured, that two appointments (those for St. 
Matthew’s and St. Mark's) have been already 
St. Peter’s church, Cambridge, will 
shortly have its improvements and restorations 
completed. A two mullion window over the 
altar has been contributed by the Rev. Mr. 
Witts, of King’s College. The repuirs have 
been superintended by Mr.[{A. Swinton. 














Bury, St. Edmunds, the most perfect relic of 
the ancient church of St. Edmund, to which 
Canute contributed in honour of that martyr 
to English independence, and which has with- 
stood the assaults of time through the whole 
dynasty of the Norman race of kings—has 
sunk at last into a dyeing establishment.—— 
The church of St. John’s, Woodbridge, some- 
time since erected, in the early ee style, 
was cousecrated by the Bishop of Norwich on 
Thursday last. It contains 800 sittings, 
500 free and open benches, and 300 appro- 
priated in the galleries. The clearing of the 
site for the erection of the new markets at 
Doncaster is in progress. The new shambles 
and various other buildings have been demo- 
lished, and the materials sold, except the bricks, 
in lots, and at high prices. A new cemetery 
is in contemplation at Doncaster. A company 
with shares of 20/. each is about to be esta- 
blished. The new church at Musgrave, 
Westmoreland, was consecrated on Tuesday 
week by the Bishop of Carlisle. A move- 
ment has commenced in Edinburgh and its 
surrounding agricultural district for the en- 
largement of the old corn-market, or the esta- 
blishment of a new one. A committee of 
farmers, corn-merchants, and others, has been 
appointed, for the very reason, apparently, why 
it should not have been appointed, namely, as 
the representative of parties locally interested 
in the continuance of the old market, to whose 
decision the council have referred the whole 
The Edinburgh Register points out 
this error, and very timeously and judiciously 
interposes the suggestion of new elements for 
deliberation, namely, the probable centraliza- 
tion of the Scottish railways, and the equally 
probable centralization of the corn-market of 
all Scotland, through these railways, in the 














| northern metropolis, and the propriety and 


advantage of placing the corn-market in such 
immediate proximity to the central terminus, 
as shall obviate the grievous and intolerable 


| expense of carting grain from the railways to 


the Corn-Exchange, and recarting it from the 
exchange to the railways, an expense greater in 
many cases than the whole cost of transit from 
the country farms. “ True economy,” as the 
editor very properly remarks, “would bring the 
market to the grain, rather than the grain to the 
ailie Mack, with his usual bene- 
volent but timorous care over the welfare and 
safety of his fellow-citizens, proposes forth- 
with to pull down the fine old gable wall of old 
Grey Friars Church, one of the most time- 
venerated edifices in the “City of Palaces.” 
His fellow-councillors “ humbly pray that this 
picturesque and highly ornamental gable, 
which they have frequently admired ina moon- 
light night, should be allowed to remain ;” but 
the bailie will undoubtedly persevere with his 
suggestion, as the fear of danger to his 
fellow-citizens will but too easily dim his 
at all times somewhat obscure vision of 
the picturesque. All due consideration, we 
hope, in this event, will at least be given to 
the views on both sides of the subject in ques- 
tion.-——_The foundation-stone of the chapel of 
Trinity College, Perth, is to be laid on the 8th 
instant, in presence of the bishop and council 
of the college. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS.* 

So many treatises on physics have been got 
up to meet the requirements of youthfal tuition, 
that the first question which naturally presents 
itselfon the advent of a new arrangement of the 
old and hackneyed subject is, what are your 
pretences to a preference—nay, even to an 
ordinary share of attention or regard? We 
opened the present volumes in the grumbling 
spirit of our query, but are bound to acknow- 


| feet in 3th of a second, balf this distance, or 


ledge, that we were led on to a much more | 
general and attentive reconsideration shall we | 


call it?—of our old and favourite studies than 
we had intended. 


English student,even of novelty about the work, 
that, in spite of an occasional error of minor im- 


| the air. 





62—64 feet, must be the least distance at which 
the reflecting plane can be placed to produce a 
complete echo. 

The waves of sound generated in every con- 
tracted space will be reflected agreeably to the 
laws already explained; the course of their 
undulation must therefore depend on the form 
of the boundaries inclosing such space. Ac- 
cordingly, on these principles, several acoustic 
contrivances and buildings are constructed. 

The speaking tube, which serves to transmit 
a whisper further than it would be carried by 
A similar effect may be noticed in 


| shafts, wells, chimneys; in pipes intended to 
The fact is, we must admit, there is such an | 
air of pleasant freshness, and, indeed, to an 


convey hot air, and in water conduits. 
Thus Biot, as has been already observed, 


| heard distinetly at one end of a water-pipe, 


portance, we cannot but heartily recommend | 


it to our young friends and readers. 
Many of the diagrams and illustrations are 


every word whispered at the other end, which 
was 3,000 feet off. On shipboard a speaking 


| tube is not unfrequently carried from the cap- 


not usually found in English works; neither, | 


indeed, are many of the practical and experi 
mental examples given; and besides, a gene- 
rally cautious and often judicious reserve on 
the more unsatisfactory or doubtful 
points, adds not a little to our favourable 
impression of the work. These were our 
chief attractions; but the author, or at least 
translator, rests his claim to public favour 
chiefly on the fact “that the manual now 
offered to the public, occupies ground not taken 
up by any existing treatise on natural philo- 
sophy; for the works on this science, in our 


theoretical | 


| 


language, are almost without exception, either | 


purely theoretical, or they are, in the strictest 
sense of the term, populur;” while “ the pre- 
sent work is of a mixed character, being a 


? 


systematic treatise, adapted for the use of | 
schools, excluding difficult mathematics, but | 


retaining the mathematical method.” It also 
contains copious tables, of value to practical 
men; and foreign measures have, for the most 
part, been reduced to English standards. 

The first volume (published last year) is de. 
voted to the ponderable bodies; and the 
second and third, just now issued, to the im- 
ponderable; the second comprising light, 
heat, and magnetism ; and the third electricity, 
electro-magnetism, and magneto-electricity. 


tain’s cabin to the top; so also in large esta- 
blishments, to save the attendants running from 
room to room. 

This apparatus acts thus: the divergent rays 


of sound entering at one end of the tube, strike | 


against the column of air inclosed within the 
tube, whose inner surface again causes these 
waves to be reflected, so that at length they 
issue simultanevusly from the other opening. 
Whispering Galleries are domes or rooms so 
constructed that words uttered in a low tone 
at one place are audible at some other, whilst 
persons standing between these two pdints 
cannot hear what is said, To fireaa this 
effect the room should have an elliptical form, 
so that words spoken in one focas may be 
heard in the other, : 
The observatory at Paris contains an apart- 
ment of this kind. The ear of Dionysius is 
celebrated in ancient history; it was a grotto 
cut out of the solid rock at Syracuse, in which 


| a person placed at one point, could hear the 
| faintest whisper spoken in thefgrotto. Probably 


It isto the first chiefly, however, that we must | 


confine ourselves in our selection of an avee 
rage specimen of the style and execution of the 
work. 

Phenomena ai ising from the Reflection of 
Sound.—“ W hen the waves of airon which sound 
is being borne, impinge, in the course of their 
expansion, on any objects by which their ad- 
vance is stopped, the particles of air recoil from 


it was a parabola in shape. 

Music halls, theatres, and similar buildings, 
intended for purposes of hearing, must be con- 
structed in such a manner as to diffuse the 
suunds that are uttered throughout the part 
occupied by the audience, unimpaired by an 
echo or resound. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance to give to the walls of these 


edifices such a form as will cause the waves of 
| sound to fulfil these conditions. On theoretical 
| grounds the parabolic form would best answer 


such objects, agreeably to the laws regalating | 


the impact of elastic bodies; their return is 
made with equal velocity and under an equal 
but opposite angle, to that under which they 
advanced. 

If the wave of sound fall perpendiculariy on 
the wali whence it is reflected, it returns in the 
same direction, and arrives again at the spot 
from which it originated. 

Ifthe place whence the sound arose is not 


for example, in a room, ball, or church, it 
happens, in consequence of the velocity with 
which sound travels, thet the returning wave 
is generated ; 
wave, and the ear becomes sensible of both 
simultaneously; by this means the sound is 
both prolonged and rendered more loud; it 
frequently also makes it difficult to hear words 
and notes distinctly. 

An echo is produ ed when the ear is able to 
ortginal seond from its re- 


immediately after the original 


distinguish the 


t 


the purpose. Further, every thing must be 
avoided that would interfere with a uniform 
diffusion of the sound; all needless hollow and 
projecting spaces, as generating echoes, aré to 
be avoided.” 

The following miscellaneous extracts are 
suggestive. 

Pressure of Fluids on a Body Immersed— 
In a glass full of water immerse the end of a 
Dutch tear. As soon as the glass thread of 
the tear, which projects above the level of the 
water, is broken off, the tail recoils, and the 
tumbler is broken. This proves how instan- 


| taneously the concussion is transmitted through 
| all the particles of the water. 
far from that at which the wave is reflected, as, | 


Diffusion of Gases.—If carbonic acid gas, 


| which is about half as heavy again as common 
' air, be poured into an open vessel, in a short 
| time a stratum of the gas will be found only 
| at the bottom of the glass, but in no very long 

| 


flexion: a good ear will perceive clearly about | 


nine sounds in a second; i.e. the sounds must 
succeed each other at intervals of ith of a 
’ 


| emitted from many plants in fall flower, soon | 


second in order to be heard singly. The sound | 


and the echo are therefore to be regarded as | 


successive sounds, of which the latter will be | 
plainly heard if it fall upon the ear after that | 


organ bas formed a distinct perception of the 
former. The least distance at which this is 
possible will be that which the wave of sound 


body, and return thence as a reflected wave in 
$th of a second of time. Now as sound, at its 
mean rate of 1,120 feet, will travel about 125 





* Elements of Physics, by C. F. Peschel, Principal of the 
Royal Military College of Dresden, &c. Translated from 
the German, with Notes, by E. West. Ulustrated with 
Diagrams and Wovodcuts Longman, Paternoster-row. 
1945-6 


period this will be dissipated, and the glass wi 
contain only the atmospheric air, with the 
same quantity of carbonic acid gas as the rest 
of the room. 

Electrical Phenomena of Vegetation.—Elee- 
tricity seems to play an important part in the 


various stages of the development of plants. 


Thus flashes of light haye been seen to be 


after sunset on sultry days. . . . Zawadski 
observed these lumisous phenomena to happen 
principally in orange coloured flowers, and 
that the same flower discharged a number of 
flashes in succession. Dr. Donné has found, 


| that in many fruits the current runs from the 
| stem to the eye; while io others it flows in an 
hich sound | opposite direction [facts which might, perhaps, 
can traverse, so as to impinge on the resisting | 


with some advantage, be broaght to bear on 
the questions at present agitating the agricul- 
tural diebsquins.? 

Electro Dynamics.—It was observed, that 
a ship’s compass not unfrequently deviated 
from its normal position when the masts of the 
| vessel came near to a thunder cloud. Thus 


; 


in the year 1676, when a fleet was sailing to 








Barbadves, one ship was struck by lightning, 
and no small surprise was excited by her im- 
mediately sailing back direct towards England. 
Ob inquiry it was found that the flash had re- 
versed the poles of her compass needles. 

This work is likely to engage the interest 
and curiosity of the young student, and to 
betray him into deeper learning even on the 
most abstruse and otherwise unengaging sub- 
jects of useful instruction. The translator, Me. 
West, appears to have done great justice to his 
author, and the publishers to both. The type 
is clear and economical, much more being 
comprehended in small volumes such as these 
than usual. 





PUBLIC OFFICES, WHITEHALL. 

From a reply to an order of House of 
Commons, dated 7th August, 1346, for a re- 
turn “of the expenses incurred already in the 
recent additional building and alterations in the 
several public offices in Whitehall and the 
immediate neighbourhood; distinguishing the 
number of rooms, and for what purposes added, 
as well as the expenditure on account of each 
separate department; also a copy of the 
original estimate of the architect,” it appears, 
that the cost of the alterations at the Privy 
Council Office is 17,6122. Fifteen additional 
rooms have been obtained for an increase of 
accommodation for clerks, office-keeper, and 
housekeeper. Architect’s original estimate 
(including commission, &e.), 10,47 3/. 

_,Cost of the alteratiogs at the office of Board 
of Trade, 8,9687. Twenty four additional 
rogms have been obtained for an increase of 
iccommodation for clerks, office-keeper, and 
oasekeeper. Architect's original estimate 
(including commission, &c,), 5,335/. 

The architeet reports, that his estimates were 
not, and eguld not be, in detail ; that they were 
general calculations only, and, to a great ex- 
tent, conjectural: that, owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of work that might be 
required, the alterations could not be, and were 
not, contracted for at a gross sum, but have 
been undertaken at prices according to the 
amount of work executed: that the excess of 
cost beyond the amount of original estimates 
relates only to works of absolute necessity, 
and not of duration, involving, in the preseat 
case, the reconstruction of an entire story of 
the Privy Council Office, a greater sacrifice of 
the old stone-work than was expected, and 
other heavy contingencies not provided for: 
that, in fact, the extra works are such only as 
could not be foreseen in altering an old build- 
ing : that with respect to the completion of the 
front towards Whitehall, forming part of the 
Home Office, it is not likely that there will 
y be any excess upon the estimated cost of it, 
inasmuch as the building wi!l be entirely new, 
and has been tendered for at a gross enm 
below the amount of the original estimate. 








EXCAVATIONS MADE BY Tht ARCH AOLO- 
eicaL Society or Atnens.—They began 
last year in the Acropolis, and some rubbish, 
mould, &c., on the south side of the Parthe- 
non have been examined, which have never 
been touched before. Of the Metopes, how- 
ever, but small fragments bave been found. 
Of the frieze of the south side of the building, 
two entire, and two half slabs, have been dis- 
covered, of which the two former are pretty well 
preserved, and form part of the throng of 
horsem@n. Several triglyphs have also been 





discovered, which, according to their size, 
| must have belonged to an inner row of eolumne. 
| That these columns were of the Doric order, 

was ascertained some years since, 5 the im- 
| pressions found on the floor of the cella. Be- 
sides this, another more distant locality has 
been searched, viz., the mountainous country 
between the Corinthian Coast and Epidau- 
rus. This locality has, of late, yielded a great 
many vases, and the latest discovery is a sur- 
prisingly fine statue of Parian marble, of old 
Grecian style, and nearly complete, except the 
feet and an arm. It represents a young athlete 
or Apollo. It is curious to observe, that the 
above locality is not mentioned in ancient to- 
pography as containing any places of note, 
except the Corinthian haven of Peireon, and 
two villages named by Thucydides. But it 
may be, alter all, that it is this absence of a 
crowded «population which has been instra- 
mental in the preservation of art-teasure 
within its soil. 
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THE CAST-IRON TANK CASE AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Aw action of damages (as was toebe ex- 
pected) has been brought by the Liverpool and 
Harrington Water Works Company against 
the Hawarden Tron Foundry Company, repre- 
sented in the person of Mr. John Williams, a 
banker at Chester, for breach of contract in 
the construction and erection of the great 
cast-iron cistern, the bursting of which led to 


such disastrous consequences, and excited so | n 
| erecting the foundation upon which the cistern 


ning of the present. With the particulars of this | was to stand. 


interesting case, so far as given in evidence at | 


the time, the readers of Tae Buitver will | 
machinery, and yard of the Company, 


much interest at the end of last year and begin- 


recollect that they were made acquainted in 


the course of an elaborate mathematical ana- | 
lysis of the elements of force brought into pot 
is 


ration in the filling and the barsting of thi 
very large cistern (Vol. 1V., pp. 15 and 26), 
and to which, therefore, we may bere refer. 
Che plaintiffs, it farther appears, had agreed 
to pay the sum of 1,2501. for the tank, which 
the defendant or his constituents were bound 


Pag * See page 421, iM present number, 





to erect, and to sustain for twelve months, in 
such a state as to be capable of safely holding 
200,000 gallons of water, for the supply of the 
shipping at the south end of the town of Liver- 
pool ; and also held responsible “for any loss | 
or damage to the company or their works, or 
to any neighbouring property, during that time, 
which might acerue by reason of any neglect 
on the part of the Hawarden Company, in the | 
construction of such tank.” The plaintiffs, 
however, were to be at the expense and risk of 


The damages sustained were estimated as | 
follows :—Cost of repairing the boiler-house, | 


2007, 7s. 9d. ; amount paid on behalf of parties | 
injured, including medical attendance, br loss | 
of furniture, &c., 757/. 1s. 9d.; for injury to 


| houses in Rock-street, 1,090/.; for injury to 


houses in Spring-street, 376/.; for injury to 


/some workshops in Rock-street, 31/. 10s. ; 


making a total of 2,455/. 14s. 6d. It farther | 


| remained to be considered whether his lord- 
| ship (Mr. Justice Cresswell, before whom, and 


a special jury, the case was brought), should 
determine whether the plaintiffs were not also 
entitled to damages on account of the forma- 
tion of the foundation itself. 

A great many witnesses, including Mr. 
Hodgkinson, F.R.S., Mr. Grantham, civil 
engineer, Mr. King, and Mr. 8. Holme, were 
examined, and their evidence went to show 
that the foundation built by the plaintiffs was 
good and substantial, and that the accident 
was solely to be attributed to the insufficient 
manner in which the sides of the tank 


/had been tied to the bottom by diagonal 


rods. 
The substance of the defence was, that the 


laintiffs had not given notice to the super- 
intendent, or to Mr. Howell, the manager of 
the Hawarden foundry, that the tank was about 


| to be filled; and that as their consent to its 


being filled had not been obtained, it would 
not be considered that they had pronounced 
the tank to be complete. 

The jury, after two or three minutes’ con- 
sultation, returned a verdict for the plaintitfs— 
Damages, 2,4554 19s, 6d, 
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ANCIENT HOUSE IN TOURNAY. 
Be.otum offers numerous examples of the 
various styles of building which have prevailed 
in domestic structures at different times during 
several centuries. Malines, Ghent, and Tour- 
nay, are especially rich in this respect, and may 
be made to contribute to our series illustrative 
of the progress of domestic architecture. 

The annexed engraving, from a sketch by 
Mr. Godwin, represents a very early example 
in Tournay. It is situated near the church 
of St. Brixe, and is wholly of stone. The 
string courses, consisting chiefly of a square 
member and a hollow, continue through the 
whole front, and form straight window heads, 
over which are discharging arches. The win- 
dows are about 5 feet high, and 4 feet wide, 
and were each divided into two openings by a 
small column with plain leafed capital. The 
window in the ground story, is divided by a 
rectangular mullion, the edges of which are 
chamferred to within a certain distance from 
the top and bottom. 

Althongh so modern in appearance on paper, 
this house was probably erected as early as the 


end of the 12th, or beginning of the 13th cen- | 


tury. A precisely similar building adjoins it. 





THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS OF ENGLAND. 
No. Vv. 

But what is Tue Beautiru.? This ques- 

tion, in its philosophical fulness, we need not 

enter into. When we usually speak of The 


Beautiful, as at present, we refer to one part 


of it. That part we may eall the Beautiful 


more peculiarly, or specially for our purpose, | 


—that which is lovely, admirable, delightful, 
in the works of Imagination. Include in it 
the Sublime, the Grotesque, the Picturesque, 
and, in short, all characteristics whatever 
which are aimed at in works of design for the 
purpose of giving delight. This being, then, 
The Beautiful, Art is that which produces it, 
It does so in various ways; in Poetry (by 











which I mean not what you, perhaps, would | 
call poetry, but what you might designate ex- | 
cellent imagination in poetry); in Music; in | 
Painting and Sculpture (by which I mean, | 
again, not what you may be accustomed to | 


hear called painting and sculpture, but excel- 


lence of imagination in them); in Architec- | 


ture; and not only in these, which you desig- 
nate fine arts as callings in life, but in all 
other matters where the Imagination is 
brought into action to conceive and design that 
which is beautiful. He who fashions the ar- 


rangement of colours in a carpet or a shawl, | 


he who designs a chair or a table or a picture 
frame, he who groups figures or foliage, or 


vase or a jug, aye—and they whose province it 
is merely to contrive beautifal forms and dis- 
positions in the adornments of dress, have 
every one a place in the true circle of Art,— 
a higher or lower place, but a place. Art is 


design, the design of beauty; and he is Artist | 
: ? 


who thus designs. 


it is to design beauty in Buildings; and he 
who does not profess to be such is not, I say, 
an Architect; he ought to take another name, 
of the meaning of an Architect is a certain 
Artist, as you say; he ought to take a name 
which shall signify his real pursuits. 


H’e are the true ancients; our forefathers 
were younger as a world than we. And this 
very especially in Art. Is the fountain of The 
Beautiful a narrow, shallow well, into which 
our fathers dipped and drained the utmost 
drop at once? Or is it a vast, deep ocean, 
boundless, bottomless, into which they dipped 
and drew forth beauty, and into which we in 
our time may dip and drew forth more,—dip 
with our far longer line, and reach far deeper 
and far denser regions in the infinite profun- 
dity of its teeming bosom ? 

Antiquity? That it is pleasant to think of old 
times I am weak enough—weak ? strong enough 
myself to feel. It is a deeply human tendency, by 
which old age loves to look back upon its long 
past youth. And only the same tendency it is 
whereby the world in age looks back with in- 
terest upon the world in youth, The earth 
of near six thousand years of time—the world 
an aged man of sixty in its centuries—mast 
not he blamed for musing in a quiet hour, upon 
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itself long long ago when it was young. I 
should not be a man myself, | could not claim 
a part in the great integer of Earth, if I were 
cold and feelingless in looking from afar on 


Rome—or Thebes—or Babylon—or Ararat,— | 


if I were to pass frigidly and carelessly by the 
city where Solomon ruled—the spot where 
Socrates stood forth to be condemned—the 


‘ eee | closet where Luther pondered and resolved— 
forms device in carvings, he who designs a | 


the stone on which Kings of old time were 
crowned—or even the ruin that was once a 
camp of war. 

But when I hear a man upholding that 


which is old as excellent because of its anti- | 


quity, good because it is old, best for us because 
it was judged best by our forefathers (who, 


e : : | by the bye, were wiser than we in this respect 
An Architect, then, is one whose province y , apiting 


and ought, I will admit, to be imitated so far, | 


—which they are not), I think thus. [ faney 


him just a big boy who is insisting upon being | 
| clothed in the breechless dress, and furnished 
| with a hoop to trundle in the street, because 
| he recollects that he was thus so many years | 


ago. 

I vehemently complain that nowadays the 
doctrine is vehemently urged that construction 
is Architecture. Constraction is construction, 
I say: an excellent thing in its way, and most 
valuable in the world, perhaps more valuable 
than Architecture is ; but it is not Architectare 
itself; it is Building —quite another thing. Yet 
“ Architects”’ proclaim that construction is 
the most important branch of Architecture. 
Design, say they, is a thing you need not trouble 
yourself about very much: you have it all cut 
and dry in this book and that and the other; 
you merely have to learn to copy well—to get 
into the spirit of the styles; and that is an easy 
matter, adhere to authority and you ean’t go 
wrong; Design is not at all a troublesome 
thing: bat ¢ onstruction,— keep to constraction ; 
it is here that the real Architect excels. And 
yet, strange to say, Architecture is a Fine Art 
all the while! 

The principles of Architecture are in part 
based upon the principles of construction. Bat 
it does not follow therefore, that there is no 


distinction between the two matters. The de- 
sign of the beautifal in buildings is in consider- 
able part influenced by the appearances of con- 
structive propriety: wherefore an architect 
must understand, so far as architectural design 
requires, the principles of Construction. But 
the construction itself—the science of house- 
building, however necessary, is not Archi- 
tecture. 

I have no objection to the Architect of a 
house being at the same time, as at present, 
the contriver of the arrangement and construc- 
tion, but I do object to his supposing that 
construction and arrangement are the Fine Art 
Architecture. 

And truly I think there is room for some 
farther division of labour here; whereby the 
true Architect might be relieved from the in- 
spection of sewers and cesspools and wells, and 
the shoring up of old houses, and the rating 
of dilapidations, and the ventilation of foul 
cellars, and the fitting up of stables, and sach 
like “ Architecture,” and entrusted in the stead 


' thereof, with the design of much of the deco- 


ration which at present is confided to the 
painter, upholsterer, and cabinet maker. The 
design of the house—the 47¢ of it—woald thas 
be more thoroughly performed; and the other 
matters also more practically effected by per- 
sons of a different general calling. 

London. R. 





STOPPAGE OF PICCADILLY. 


Sin,—The public, no doubt, will derive, 
eventually, great advantage from the raising 
the lowest part of Piccadilly, and the lowering 
the upper part of the hill; bet from the little 
progress made, during the first ten days, in 
the work, it is feared two or three weeks more 
will be wasted before the work be completed ; 
indeed, from a » it seems likely that 
a much longer time may be used ; for there is 
erected, at one end of the works, a hovel, pro- 
tected against weather by being well coal- 
tarred, and at the other end a little house, 
Whether it be necessary or not, I cannot say; 
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but at all events it looks like an intended long | 
tesidence, and the prospect frightens the 
inhabitants of Piccadilly and May Fair, as the 
inconvenience occasioned by the total obstrac- 
tion of this main thoroughfare into the metro- 
lis, is immense; and the annoyance to the 
inhabitants of the crooked and narrow streets 
of May Fair is almost intolerable, from the 
incessant noise, confusion, stoppages, and ac- 
cidents; while to passengers and drivers it 
must be, during their passage, still greater. 
Now, Mr. Builder, supposing you to know 
a great deal of all such matters, will yd 
kindly explain, for the satisfaction of the 
public, why it requires exactly two méq atid 
a boy (literally) to square on the spot the 
many thousand worn paving-stones which have 
been, or which still remain to be talféh Ad 
—or why it would not bé better to @hifloy 


some half-a-dozen carts, and a full comple- | 
| fied, that they are permitted to come in use. 


ment of men, to take them all away, and bring 
back the required paving stones ready hewn, 
all which could be accomplished in @ com- 
paratively short time?—and why, while a 
sprinkle of workmen aré éinployed St the 
lower part of the street, others should Ht be 
at work, lowering and preparing thé grotind 
atthe upper? This is what the neighboar- 
hood and the public had a right to expect 
would bave been done; and have a right 
to expect, on all such occasions, instead 
of the daudling, piddlitig @imployment of 
two men and @ boy for of@ purposé; and a 
sprinkle of mefi to work at he etid of the 
plot, while all the fést rémditis utitodched, 
until the sprifkle of men shatt; snail-like 
have crept theit slow length along: Bat i 
suppose the survéyor [6 bé of the “ one idea”’ 
breed, not imagining it poseibte 6 egiti at 
both ends, or at several places # thé sattie 
time.— Y ouré,; &é, 
Aw Ixddtitant of Mat Fain. 
3ist August, 1846, 
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WORKS IN FRANCE. 

Great Improvetnents in Paris-—As_ the 
authorities of that city perceive, that a 
place so rapidly rising in population and 
commercial and industrial activity, requires 
on many points more commodious, larger, and 
shorter ways of communication, hardly a year 
passes wherein some improvements of that kind, 
on the largest scale, are not executed. The 
next operation of the kind will be the enlarge- 
ment of the Rue Montmartre (one of the chief 
arteries of Paris) from the Pont St.-Eustache 
tothe Rue Mandar. Its width throughout will 
be thirteen métres. The demolition of the old 
houses will begin this year, and cost 900,000 
francs. The street, which has to unite inastraight 
line the Ecole Polytechnique and the Collége 
de France, is nearly finished. On the other 
end of Paris, the Boulevard which leads along 
the canal from the Place de la Bastille to Aus- 
terlitz bridge will be also completed. On the 
other bank of the Seine a new street going 
straight through the great chantiers (docks) 
near the Quartier St. Victor is also nearly 
ready. These improvements will cost 800,000 
francs.—It has been often found in Paris (as it 
will be everywhere) that judicious enlargements, 
while they afford the usual advantages, will 
also develop architectural monuments hitherto 
hidden. This has been, of late, applied to the 
Church of St. Gervais, of which Voltaire once 
said: “Its splendid porch wants nothing but 
room to be seen, and such as will see it.”” The 
former wish will now be accomplished, as a 
street to the extent of sixty-two feet, planted 
with trees, will be opened from the Hotel de 
Ville to the church. Thus the two splendid 
monuments will serve each other as a mu- 
tual complement. This will cost 1,100,000 
francs—but say the French: “ Dépense bien 
faite, n’est pas dépense.”” The street will bear 
the name of thet patriotic alderman, Mr. 
Frangois Miron, who completed the old Guild- 
hall of Paris, 

Marseilles Public Works.—This is, at pre- 
sent, perhaps one of the most busy places in 
the world; and the following astonishing 
number of workmen js in employ :—at the 
making of the auxiliary harbour, 600 to 800 ; 
at the new canal, 1,600; and at the Avignon 
Railway, about 2,000. The works of the new 
harbour, andertaken sixteen months ago. have 
reached a véry satisfactory state. The two 
principal jetties, or piers, which stretch from 
the shore into the main séa, have been com. 





pleted to their full length, and thus shew the 
area which the new harbour will occupy. Io 
the same time the canal of communication from 
the actual to the new haven, is being dug along 
the Fort St. Jean. Immense blocks of granite 
are carried hither in great numbers, and the 
finest hewn stone arrives by sea, and serves for 
the dressing of the walls, w hich will encompass 
the road, uniting the railway terminus and the 
harbours. It is Mr. Toussaint, engineer of 
toads and bridges, who directs these works, 
as he is also the planner of the new harbour. 
: i Documents of the French Minister of 
Pihiic Works.*— Inspection of the “ Matériel” 
Railwways.—The boilers and cylinders of 
tdm-engines, as every thing connected with 
thé &t@im apparatas, are subjected by the en- 
gineers of mines to the trials stipulated in 
espeéial regulations—and it is only after their 
perfect state of execution has been thus certi- 


W henéver boilers or cylinders are andergoing 
any essential repairs, the same official examina- 
tion is fesofted to; On several lines especial 
iis of the @figineer of mines department 
atid {HBSe of rodd8 and bridges (ponts et chaus- 
st##}, te instructed to examine as well, the 
wiOtipg apparatus (moteurs), as also the rails, 
&c., for securing as much as possible the safety 
and comfort of the public. Since 1845, especial 
engineers of mines have been superintending the 
forges’ Where thé Material of railways is made, 
to gaurd also heré against the turning out of 
unsound and dangerous articles, Inthe de- 
partment of carriages and waggons, several 
important questions have been mooted, viz., on 
the axletrees constructed after a new plan ; the 
height of YY Ea (accotoirs) of uncovered 
Wagons; thé e6fisttuction of platforms des- 

nea lo thé fratispoft of the post-office mails ; 
thé losing of the doors of carriages, &c. The 
éxatiifation of thé matériel fixe (rails, &c.) 
Has given oecasiofi for ipquiries about the 
ising of one single line when the other is ob- 
stracted ; the night trains; &c. 

The rules and regulations issued by the com- 
panies are communicated to the general board, 
who sees that nothing compromising public 
surety should be embodied in them. Any 
delay exceeding twenty minutes is reported to 
the Préfet de Police, by agents stationed along 
the lines, and every accident to the Engineer 
in Chief of Mines, for inquiry into its causes, 
and the best modes of preventing them, espe- 
cially the latter. 

The Central Commission of Steam-engives 
at Paris, consisting of engineers both of the 
mines and the roads and bridges departments, 
prepares the projects of regulations, proposesthe 
proper measures for the execution of the laws 
and instructions relative to steam-engines, and 
examines all plans proposed for the avoiding 
of accidents. The commission gives its 
opinions on the cases of appeal to the Council 
of State, against, the decisions of the préfets in 
cases of controversy with the proprietors of 
steam-engines—or those to the Minister of 
Pablic Works against any regulations issued 
by the préfets. In 1845, this commission 
occupied itself, amongst others, with the ex- 
amination of the proof-préssure to which 
tubular boilers and those with flat sides, used 
in steam-vessels, are to be subjected. It has 
examined the application of manométres and 
thermanométres to the boilers of steam- 
engines. Ithas continued the experiments on 
the consuming thesmoke of steam-engines. One 
of the commissioners has made experiments on 
the elastic powers of steam, on the specific heat, 
and the density between the limits of pressure 
and temperature, in which it exists in steam- 
engines. 








Ovrtstipe Cements.—The fajlure of a 
cement front in Cornhill has brought us 
letters from several manufacturers, requesting 
us to say, the cement used was not theirs. 
This we could not do, but we refer our readers 
to two of the communications, which appear 
as advertisements. Before drawing our own 
conclusions on the subject, we shall be glad 
to receive any explanation of the failure that 
may be offered. 

‘ne Jepuson Garpens at Leamixaton. 
—Twenty designs have been offered for the 
adornment of these gardens. A decision will 
be come to about them early in the present 
month. 





* From the Moniteur Universel. 
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THE PALACE QUESTION. 
ALTERATION OF THE PRESENT NATIONAL 
, aur, ... 

Stn,—The favourable consideration which 
my suggestions rospoating Buckingham Palace 
and the National Gallery have received from 
the public, encourages me to proceed to ex 
my views a little more in, detail,,in the hope 
that they may. be followed up and carried out 
by those who have the power, if they have the 
inclination, to, promote the real comfort of the 
sovereiga, and the convenience of the public ; 
and I may be allowed to express my gratifica- 
tion that Tak Buiiper, to which 1 have been 
an early and frequent contributor, either under 
my initials, or under the soubriquet of Philo- 
Tudor, should be the mediam, by which the 
hint has been first conveyed to the public, 

At present it is my intention to confine my 
observations to the building in Trafalgar- 
syuare, now used for the two purposes,—the 
exhibition of the National Gallery of Pictures, 
and for the use of the Royal Academy; and I 
poorer to show how the building may readily 
»e adapted to the single purpose of the Royal 
Academy, if the national collection could be 
remoyed to Buckingham Palace. And first it 
is but right to refer to my former letter (page 
406), in which it is stated that such an arrange- 
ment would not be attended with much ex- 
pense. My aim therefore is to show what may 
be done by disturbing as little as possible the 
building as it is, and to adapt its present ar- 
rangement to my proposed plan. This, of 
course, must be viewed with more indulgence 
than if a carte blanche were given to entirely 
remodel the structure; and the more econo- 
mieal the proposition, the better chance it will 
have of being acted upon. 

On attentively looking at the plan of the two 
suites of rooms, and the arrangement of the 
central space between them, and more espe- 
cially at the plan of the ceiling, it has struck 
me very forcibly, that Mr. Wilkins contem- 
plated that, at some future time, the whole 
line of building might be required for one only 
of the two —— to which his attention was 
directed. Whether this conjecture is correct 
or not, it is quite certain that no impediment 
exists to the carrying out of such an idea. 
The two sets of rooms, as before observed, are 
on the same level, but quite separated from 
each other by a sunken hall, 100 feet in length. 
It is this void, or chasm, that I would fill in 
with a floor, and thus connect the rooms. 
The entrance for visitors to the annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy would be in fu- 
ture, not through the east or right-hand portal 
as heretofore, but through the central door-way 
as now used for the approach to the national 
collection. The visitors would then pass on 
straight forward, through a sub-hall, to a new 
staircase formed out of the room now set apart 
for the exhibition of sculpture. The landing 
of this staircase would open on the centre of the 
large hall above, which, from its peculiar form 
and numerous breaks, would serve admirably 
for the display of the works of sculptors, whilst 
the floor could have the advantage of being 
well supported from below. The outline of the 
central hall might remain precisely as it is at 
present; but I would venture to suggest the 
addition of twelve columns, there being at pre- 
sent only four, viz.: those in the centre com- 
partment. Only the columns would be re- 
quired, as the entablatures are already carried 
across the recesses, from pilaster to pilaster, 
between which the colamns would range, giving 
a perfect architectural character to the room, 
which would thus become one of the finest 
apartments in England. The coffers of the 
ceiling are évidently planned for the admission 
of light, and, thevetors, this proposed altera- 
tion would be actually accomplished by filling 
in the floor, by placing thereon twelve 
columns, and by piercing the panels in the 
ceiling, the walls remaining as they are. 

For mgr years I have been struck with the 
fine vista obtained by looking from the rooms 
of the national! collection across the central 
space, when the Royal Academy Exhibition 
has been open ;—the effect of the groupes of 
persons, the rich colouring of the pictures, as 
seen through only four columns, suggested to 
my mind how very fine that effect might be 
made by throwing the whole of the rooms into 
one unbroken series. The advantage of re- 
moving the partitions of the small rooms is at 
once seen by a reference to the spot, and if it 
should be thought advisable to have some of 
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the rooms larget than afiy at present (which is 
a doubtful experiment), that object can be 
obtained by taking away some of the party- 
walls, The accommodation for the annual 
exhibition may be thus reckoned :—two pic- 
ture-rooms, each about 55 feet by 44 feet ; four 
rooms about 48 feet by 35 feet ; and two rooms 
48 feet by 30 feet, besides the two small 
octagonal rooms, and the central hall 100 feet 
long, and 48 feet wide ; affording a more ample 
7 than hitherto allotted for the display of 
the three sister arts, one of which, architecturé, 
has been always confined within scanty limits. 

In my next communication, I purpose to 
shew how Buckingham Palace may be applied 
for the reception of the national collection, 
thus justifying the argument of the removal 
of ber Majesty’s London Palace to a more 
suitable locality; and surely such a desirable 
arrangement would evince more loyalty to- 
wards our Queen, and truer economy towards 
the nation, than to lay out a vastsum of money 
on the utterly hopeless project of curing the not- 
to-be-at-any-cost-remedied inconvenience of 
the present palace. 

Grorce Ressert Frenoa. 
Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
29th August, 1846. 





THE MAGISTRATES versus THE OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Sir,-—I highly approve of the course you have 
adopted of publishing the awards of the official 
referees; and observing in article in your 
last number, bearing the superscription of 
‘** Awards of Official Referees,” I at once pro- 
ceeded to peruse it, in order to glean their 
determination for my guidance, if placed at any 
time under similar circumstances, — when, 
much to my surprise, on arriving at the end of 
aclear decision on an important question, I was 
met by the following words in large letters: 
“ Pistriet Surveyors’ Fees—Magistrates’ De- 
cision as to Additions.” I will not question 
whether there be any mistake in your report, 
as to the court with whose “ decision” we are 
favoured; as in your relation of the case the 
terms, ‘‘ Greenwich Police-court” and “ Mr, 
Trail”? are made use of. Now, Sir, if l am 
not much mistaken, one of the great objects of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act was to make 
provision for preventing diversity of practice 
(by divers readings of the Act) amongst district 
surveyors; and in order to the effectaal and 
due securing of this object, the court or board 
of official referees was appointed (with a legal 
officer to advise and caution), instead of the 
original and ridiculous process of appeal, in 
case of doubt, to the judgment of a police 
magistrate, in questions, upon which none but 
professional men (not one man), and they ar- 
chitects or surveyors, could possibly be expected 
to be competent to give a decision, involving, 
it might be, important pecuniary considera- 
tions, besides operating as precedents to guide 
or mislead other parties. How then, Sir, per- 
mit me to ask you, comes it about, that we fied 
a police magistrate ‘ deciding’? whether a dis- 
trict surveyor is or is not entitled to separate 
fees from “‘ Mr. Smith, oven-builder, and Mr. 
Buller, carpenter,” who proved, at least it is 
so stated, “fo the satisfaction of the magis- 
trate,” that their respective jobs, “ putting up 
a shop front” and “ building an oven,” were 
proceeding on the same premises and at the 
same time, and were, moreover, included in one 
notice to the district surveyor? The worthy 
police magistrate, we are told, “ decided” that 
the two§ jobs—that is, a shop-front, and a flue, 
or oven— equalled one alteration, and illustrated 
his deeision very forcibly and pleasantly by a 
reference to verandahs; shewing that in the 
eye of the law, one verandah or twenty 
verandahs, put up at the same time, would con- 
stitute only one addition—but, as I conceive, 
forgot to mention, to make the matter quite 
clear, that with the little regiment of verandahs 
might likewise have been included, a snug con- 
servatory or other requisite office. One matter, 
however, which rather takes from the usefal- 
ness of Mr. Trail’s decision and illustration is, 
that there are several police magistrates, and 
that they have not one eye and head in com- 
mon, and that, consequently, the next police 
magistrate who is called on to decide such a 
question (and it is en important one to all 
parties), will rule thet a shop front and an 
oven constitute, not one alferation, but “two 
additions.” Again, I may be mistaken, but I 





poy | cannot discover by what authority ubdet 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act a police 

trate enters upon the business of determinin; 
differences between parties under this Act ; 
when the Act came first into operation, 1 had 
imagined that the official referees constituted 
the only legitimate court to which parties could 
refér theif questions of “doubt or difference” 
for solution, and also that theit determination 
wis to be final and binding on all parties, 
magistrates or others. 

Xperience, however, has shewn the con- 
trary to be thé fact, as we at one timé find 
police magistrates entering into the merits of 
a case, and awarding to Mr. Dean, baker, not 
a baker’s dozen, but two for one; and at 
another time instead of enforcing and support- 
ing the law, as expressed through the office of 
official referees, dismissing cases with sundr y 
agreeable remarks relative to the absurdity of 
the Act in question, an Act, by-the-by, which 
implies in its preamble, that a police magistrate 
never would understand it better than Ihe had 
understood the clever old Building Act. Now, 
Sir, without going into the merits of the case 
referred to, or questioning Mr. Trail’s deci- 
sion, which may, or may not be correct, let 
me ask whether in your opinion, a police ma- 
gistrate has any more troublesome duty pre- 
scribed for him under the 13th, 1]4th, and 
18th sections of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, than the mere enforcing of the Act as 
laid down by the official referees in their awards 
and certificates. One can possibly eontem- 
plate with complacency their decisions being 
sifted and weighed in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but I must confess, that I think the 
deliberate judgments of eminent professional 
men, legally advised in making such judg- 
ments, should not and were not intended to 
subjected to be lightly commented upon, or set 
aside by uny individual of only equal standing 
with the adviser of such gentlemen.—I am, 
Sir, as before, your obedient servant, 

London, Aug. 31st. ** Suvepyog.”” 


*,” Our correspondent has overlooked the 
77th clause, under which, of course it was, that 
the district surveyor summoned the party in 
question for the recovery of certain fees. The 
magistrate was bound to issue bis warrant to 
levy for such fee, only in the event of the 
party summoned failing to satisfy him as to 
the refusal of payment. 





PUBLIC NECESSARIES, 

Sir,— That sink of iniquity, the halfway 
public- house on the Kensington-road, being now 
removed, and with it the watering-place, it is 
highly necessary, on the score of decency, that 
the latter should be replaced for the convenience 
of the public. The east end of the shrubbery 
in the park appears an appropriate situation 
for the erection of such a convenience, It is 
to be hoped that the chief Commissioner of 
the Woods and Forests will take the same 
into his favourable consideration, thereby con- 
ferring a boon on the numerous pedestrians 
of all classes, who are in the daily habit of pass- 
ing to and fro on this much frequented line of 
road. 

The drain should be taken into the sewer, 
and might be made use of to carry off the stag- 
nant water from the ditches in the park. 

Aw ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER, 

Kensington. 


Sir,—I see by one of your late numbers 
that it is in contemplation to establish in the 
metropolis public necessaries and urinals. It 
has long been a disgrace to the most civilized 
capital in the world, that publie decenc 
should be outraged, whilst an obvious remedy 
was at hand. But whilst we are thus seek- 
ing to provide for the comfort of our own sex, 
allow me, as a married man, to say a few 
words on the unfortunate condition of females 
in this regard. I do so in all honour and fe- 
spect, but I esteem it a false delicacy to allow 
them to suffer, through the want of some one 
to advocate a cause upon which they are un- 
able to speak for themselves. The conse- 
quences in many cases are lamentable, and it 
is the imperative duty of every husband and 
father, to guard those they love against diseases 
which render existence a burden. 

The plan which 1 propose is easy and 
simple, and perfectly consistent with the pre 
servation of that delicacy of feeling whieh is 


i 


the pride of our men. In 
the feat thotoughfared There sight 
blished ‘diting-rooms for ladies, with t 
hecessary conveniences in an 

Let the oater roomi, as in the railway 
be provided with benches, &c., and be 


i 
ve 


the superintendence of a res e female; 
let there be also a G6Uifiter, w cloaks 
brellas; clogs, &e:, could be ticketed; and 
for a few hours to be taken care of: th 
reason would be futnished for any lady 
might wish t enter: These w rooms 
must be totally distinct from those of the other 
sex, and not even under the same roof. Ne 
gentleman ought to be permited to etoss thé 
threshold on any whatever. The 
charge for admittance, were it even as low a¢ 
two-pence, would amply defray al! expenses ; 
many would also gladly pay two-pence to sit 
down for a few minutes, whilst waiting fot 
friends or an omnibes. 

1 beg to apologize for trespassing upon yout 
time, but it occurred to me that by means of 
your valeable and widely cirenlated journal, 
attention might be called to a grievance, undet 
which those dear to us all have long suffered 
in silence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


si rss 


A Suaceon, 
*,* If Lord Morpeth were to seé tlie file of 
communications on this sabject which have 
reached us, he would scarcely need any other 
inducement to give immediate attention to it. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
A sxconn report of great length has just 
been issued by the select committee on railway 
Acts enactments. It is an able docunient, 
says The Times, advocating the doctrines pro- 
nded by itself, in the first plece, for the 
introduction of a better system of railway Je- 
gislation; but there is fear, it thinks, that the 
resolutions cannot, at this late day, be adopted, 
especially when the meagre powers entrusted 
to the railway board are taken into consideta- 
tioi.——Mr. Strutt, member for Derby, if 
said to be the destined chief commissioner of 
the new board.——From the Parliamentaty 
teturn of railway accidents lately called for in 
the House of Commons, it appears that daring 
the half year ending 30th June, the sumber 
of accidents was 116; of killed 73; of injured 
84. Of these casualties 15 accidents (the 
amg number) oceurred on the Eastern 
ounties line, where forty-oné persons were 
injored and four killed. Next follows the 
South-Eastern ; ten accidents, in which eight 
persons were killed and seven injared. On the 
pr and Birmingham only four accidents, 
in one of which no injory resulted, and on the 
Great Western and the York and North Mid- 
land only one accident each, in the former of 
which three persons were injured and one 
killed, and in the latter one killed.—— A 
superior newly formed narrow gauge en- 
gine is said to be able to average a 
of sixty miles an bour with a train of 
twelve carriages, or about 66 tons. The 
inhabitants of Doncaster have unanimousty 
résolved to memorialize the directors of thé 
Great Northern Railway to establish the plant 
of their railway in the town of Doncaster. 
The mutability of baman resolutions and 
opinions thus curiously exemplified, cannot 
but strike forcibly on the minds of all who 
recollect how thousands upon thousands were 
expended in the sometimes vain and at other 
times successful attempt to prevent railway 
companiés from effecting this very a a 
—About 1,500 ms were conveyed, on 
the 17th ult, from Ashton to Wakefield and 
back, a length of 106 mifes, on the Madi- 
chester and Leéds line, for Is. 34.——_The first 
stone of the viaduct on theLi | and Bary 
line was laid on Satorday last——On Thurs- 
day week a like ceremony took place on the 
site of the Frampton viaduct of the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth line, at Grimston- 
water, over the Frome. Mrs. Richard Brits- 
ley Sheridan wielded the trowel on this oeea- 
sion, but we do not know whether she has yet 
bad phe pe ie ef the discovery of the 
grand secret of the craft.——The new pope hay 
privileged an Anglo-Roman Company to inter- 
sect the Roman states with het ote carions 
and interesti to the benefits woe 
cally eoatettéd bi hep Romans of old, in it- 
aqaaliart. A condition imposed by his 
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is the realization of a guaranteed fund of about 
7,000,000/. sterling, a capital which is expected 
to be raised.——A bill, it is said, has been intro- 
duced inthe senate of the United States, to 
authorize the truly “ go-ahead ” project of a 
railway across the Rocky Mountains, to Ore- 


gon! 





DRAINAGE AND VENTILATION. 


Sir,—As the subjects of drainage and venti- 
lation appear to be now assuming their proper 
position in the public mind, it becomes the daty 
of every one who has bad experience in either 
matter, to make known any suggestions which 
may occur to them for the improvement of the 
system, as well as any cases of the bad effects 
arising from a want of proper drainage or ven- 
tilation that may come under their notice, so 
that these most important points, in any 
sanatory measures which may be brought for- 
ward by Government, may be properly can- 
vassed previously to passing into a law; for we 
may be perfectly certain, that unless the public 
generally are roused into a proper sense of the 
extreme importance of these questions, the 
legislature will palm upon them just such 
another unsatisfactory law as the New Metro- 
politan Buildings Act. It is of no use resting 
ourselves quietly under the idea that the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests will make all 
proper inquiries as to the best plans to be 
adopted. They cannot possibly, from the 
multiplicity of their duties, give it that calm 
and undivided attention which the subject re- 
quires. The people must act for themselves ; 
only let them speak boldly and plainly, and 
their voice must and will be heard. We must 
not submit to be told we do not know what is 
required for our own benefit in this enlightened 
age. We have lived, or rather existed, quite 
long enough surrounded by an atmosphere 
which engenders disease and shortens life; 
let us not, therefore, stand idly by and see the 
work half done. In the first place the pro- 
ceedings of the different Commissioners of 
Sewers require the closest investigation. 
Millions of public money have been placed in 
their bands ; and, according to their own shew- 
ing, they have mis-spent it, as any one who 
reads the account of their meetings in THe 
Buitper will see; therefore, their system of 
management requires great attention. In the 
second place, we must not allow ourselves to 
be poisoned by the grasping capitalists or the 
speculating builder, who care not what air we 
breath, or whether we have any, can they but 
scamp the most necessary portions of our 
dwellings, and smother the outside with taste- 
less ornaments which are a tax upon the tenant. 
In many instances, perhaps, parties seeking a 
residence may have sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to see any defects, and avoid them 
accordingly; but how many cases are there 
where a person takes a house, and only finds 
out when too late that it is ill-ventilated and 
improperly drained. Many able writers have 
already entered in your pages their opinions 
upon these subjects; but let not this deter 
others. “There is wisdom in a multitude,” 
so we must none of us, however humble, be 
ashamed to express our opinions upon such a 
weighty matter as this—a matter really of life 
and death, 

The first points that I will consider are the 
form and material of drains; and from what 
experience I have had, I certainly consider the 
cireular form for house drains to be the best; 
and I believe almost every one who has written 
upon the subject has decided upon the same, 
but they differ as to the size. In Glasgow and 
Edioburgh they have been made use of as 
small as 3 and 4 inches diameter, but I do not 
agree with so small a size being used, at any 
rate for the main drain of a house, as I con- 
sider the use of drains is not alone for carrying 
away refuse matter from the house, buat also 
for draining away all moisture from the earth 
on which the house is built, which is other- 
wise likely to rise in the walls ; for this purpose 
I think it better for the top of the drains to 
lie at least 2 feet below the fevel of the lowest 
course of the footings, and to be perforated on 
the shoulders and top to admit the moisture 
I certainly would not allow of any cesspools, 
which are unnecessary, and a great nuisance 
but as something is required to prevent the 
ingress of rats from the sewer, and the drafts 
of air, which would otherwise rush up the 
drains, a dip should be formed in the drain, 





which would constitute a trap, and not be 
likely to stop up. The material for the con- 
struction of drains should, I think, be the 
glazed clay tubes, as recommended in your 


journal, as it is evident that if Jaid on a good | 
| the foot, represent at Fig 1, the side view of 


fall they must clear themselves. But all drains 
require the assistance of plenty of water, which 


is at present an article that we pay well for, and | 


are very scantily supplied with, in that we are | through the line 1,2, Fig. 2. The novelty of 


the victims of monopoly. The water should be 
turned on for a certain time each day, and no 
ball-cocks should be used, but all cisterns should 
have un overflow-pipe communicating with the 


NEW LOCK SPINDLE. 

Mr. Carrer, of the Borough, has registered 

a new spindle. The annexed drawings, which 
are to a scale of full size, or twelve inches to 


| the spindle, partly in section, at Fig. 2, the 


plan thereof, and at Fig. 3, a section taken 


the design consists in forming an inclined 


groove at one end of the spindle as seen by 
the dotted lines a, Fig. 1, so that when the 
knob is adjusted to the necessary point, and 
the tapped screw screwed up, 
the knob will be perfectly se- 
cure. By adopting the in- 
clined groove, the knob may 





be adjusted to a door of any 
thickness. Description—é 4 
the spindle, one eed of which 
is secured to the knob c, in 
the usual manner, and to the 
other end the inclined groove 
a, is formed inclining down- 
wards from the end of the 








spindle, as seen at the dotted 
lines Fig. 1. Fig. 2, shews 
the plan of the spindle, with 
the inclined groove a. And 
Fig. 3 represents a cross sec- 
tion of Fig. 2, taken at the 
line 1,2. Itis easily perceived 


drain, so that when the cisterns were filled,| that when the tapped screw, d, is screwed 
the surplus water would run into the drains, | down in the groove a, it is scarcely possible 
and keep them perfectly clean. Ali the pre- | toe 
sent sewers which do not lie at a sufficient | spindle, the inclination of the groove a, acting 
depth should be rebuilt, and all gullies must | 
be trapped, and the foul air carried off by other | 


means. ‘There is another point which requires 


attention; that is, to allow of the free access | 
of air to every part of the walls of a house. 
It should be incumbent on all builders to keep | 
the earth away from the lower part of the walls 


by a covered area, with a grating or two to 
admit the air; this, together with good drain- 
age, would insure the dryness of the walls in 
the basement. With regard to ventilation, the 
plan I should propose would be to build a spare 
flue, surmounted by a common cowl, by the 
side of the kitchen or other flue most in use, 
and parted from it by an iron withe, and in 
each room there should be an opening into 
this flue, which would be always warm ; the 
size of the openings to be increased as they 
near the top of the house, as the power of draft 
there would be less than nearer the fire; these 
openings might be either with or without one 
of Dr. Arnott’s ventilating valves. This plan 
would be simple, and I think effective, and 
might be carried out with little additional ex- 
pense in the building of a house, These re- 
marks will, I trust, if useless in themselves, 
draw the attention of practical as well as sci- 
entific men to a serious consideration of the 
subjects. The Health of Towns Association, 
assisted by such men as Dr. Southwood Smith, 
cannot fail td be productive of much good in 
the improvement of the condition of the people, 
whose morality as well as health suffers by a 
want of proper attention to cleanliness and 
comfort. The daily press are beginning to see 
the importance of it; and I trust they will use 
their powerful voices in aiding the cause of 
cn air for our lungs. Iam sure they cannot 
e better employed.—I am Sir, &e. 
Vincent YARDLEY. 
Bloomsbury, August 20, 








Buitpines ror tHe Roman Cartnonics. 
—The church of St. Giles, erected at Cheadle 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury, from Mr. Pagin’s 
design, was to be opened on Tuesday. It is 
said to be a specimen of the ecclesias- 
tical architecture of the time of Edward I. 
The opening of the church at Blackmore 
Park, erected at the sole cost of Mr. V. 
Gaudolfi, of Overbury-court, took place, accord- 
ing to the Coventry Herald, on Thursday week. 
The same paper also speaks of the opening, on 
that day, of the chapel erected at Hanle 
Castle. The Roman Catholics are said still 
to contemplate the appropriation of Ford 
Abbey, the purchase of which a Charch of 
England clergyman lately failed to substantiate. 
The Scottish Guardian states, that the estate of 
Dalbeth, near Glasgow, comprising upwards 
of seventy imperial acres, has been purchased 
for the purpose of establishing a Roman Ca- 


tholic college there also, 


for the knob e, to be pulled away from the 


as a wedge against it, and on the contrary the 
knob e, cannot move inwards, owing to the 
door or lock coming in contact with it. The 

art for which the proprietor claims protection 
is that marked a, the rest of which is not new. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS GRANTED FOR 
IRELAND. 


| Furnished by Rich. Telford, Office of Patents, 5, Hare ourt- 





street, Dublin, 


Charles Hancock, of Grosvenor-place, Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of gutta percha, and its ap- 
plications alone and in combination with other 
substances. Sealed ]4th, enrolled 23rd July, 
1846. 

George Lowe, formerly of Brick-lane, Old- 
street, Middlesex, but now of Finsbary-circus, 
in the said county, civil engineer (extension of 
original invention) for an invention for in- 
creasing the i!]uminating power of such coal gas 
as is usually produced in gas works ; also for 
converting the refuse products from the manu- 
facture of coal gas into an article of commerce 
not heretofore produced therefrom ; and also 
of a new mode of conducting the process of 
condensation in the manufacture of gas for 
illumination, Sealed ]4th, enrolled 27th Jaly, 
1846. 

John Brocklehurst, of Holborn, Middlesex, 
lamp manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in the hanging and disconnecting of window- 
sashes and fames. Sealed I\th, enrolled 1 %th 
August, 1846. 





Munica. — Re-orGaNIZATION OF THE 
Roya Art Acapemy.—The latest Bavarian 


| Gazette contains the new constitution of the 
_above establishment, founded in ]808. It will 





consist henceforth of a director, four pro- 
fessors of painting, one of sculpture, one of 
architecture, one for engraving in copper, and 
a professor of the history ofart. To these are 
added—a teacher (dovent) of anatomy, and one 
on perspective, for descriptive geometry, and 
the construction of shadows ; a teacher of the 
technical rudiments of the art of painting, 
and a corrector for the superintendence in the 
gallery of antiques, and for correcting the 
sketches of the pupils made there. The 
four professors of painting will each direct an 
, school, in which those pupils will be 

mitted who have completed their studies of 
drawing after life, be it in crayon or oil, to be 
led now by superior guidance to original com- 
position. These schools will bear name after 
the Professors at their head. 

Tue Barrisn Association FoR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF Science will meget on Thursday next 
in Southampton to hold their annual con- 


gress. 
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Correspondence. 


LONDON CHURCHYARDS. 

Sin,—It was with mingled feelings of aston- 
ishment and regret, frees, pesca your corres- 
poodent J. D. Parry’s letters on the present 
disgraceful and unseemly state of our church- 
yards. We read in a late number of your 
periodical “ interesting” particulars of the 
want of personal conveniences in the middle 
ages, and the disgraceful condition of “ Auld 
Reekie ” in this particular as late as 1750. 
At these things we “ turn up our noses ;” but 


refinement, when we allow such ulcers, such 
loathsome spots (as the present churchyards 
seem to be), to remain ? 

Much has been done of late years, and 
much is doing at present, to improve the sani- 
tary condition of London; but we must not 
hide from ourselves the fact, that much, very 
much, remains to be done, and that the pre- 
sent evils can only be abolished by every man 
exerting himself to the utmost in remedying 
them. If we do not do our best to over- 
come these obstacles to social improvement, 
we are effectually rendering ourselves accom- 
plices in the mischief. All questions, small 
and great, are now-a-days carried by agitation, 
by incessant, continual hammering on the 
theme. 

How long shall we go on impregnating our 
atmosphere with the most noxious and pesti- 
ferous odours? And how can we expect to 
ward off fever and malaria? The health of 
thousands is too weighty a matter to be trifled 
with, and if, as your correspondent says, the 
fault does not lie on one person in particular, 
it must rest upon the public at large, who can 
tolerate such a disgraceful state of things. 

I would, therefore, most earnestly urge upon 
you, Mr. Editor, and upon your intelligent cor- 
respondents, the necessity of raising their 
voice against this crying evil. Had I more lei- 
sure, coupled with the pungent sarcasm of your 
great “ R.,” I could declaim upon it at greater 
length. I trust, however, I have said enough 
to second your demand for “ more earth for 
charity,” and to call your readers’ attention to 
the subject. am, Sir, &c., 

South Molton-street, Hvuea J, Leswie,. 

Bond-street. 


BUILDERS’ TENDERS.—ST. MARGARET'S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


Sik,—Beivg in the habit of reading Tue 
Buitper, I met with some good remarks a 
short time ago on the great difference between 
estimates given in for the same work ; I have 
taken the liberty of inclosing a list of tenders 
sent in this week for alterations to be made at 
St. Margaret’s Church, Leicester, for which 
three parties contracted, and I think it needs 
no comment. 

Mir. 3. Fetes. cncc cc svcece LENO 
ee ee re 
Messrs, Broadbent and Co... 475 
Yours, &e.—A Reaper. 
Leicester, Aug. 29th, 13846, 





(Advertisement. } 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 

“ Sir,—In the spring of last year, we sup- 
plied a large quantity of Portland cement for 
the Royal Exchange Buildings, in Cornhill, 
and within the last few months, an article also 
called Portland cement, but not manufactured 
by us, has been used at No. 82, Cornhill, and 
has signally failed. Owing to the similarity in 
the pame, a very general impression exists that 
the cement which has failed was of our mana- 
facture, but this not being the case, we venture 
to claim the aid of your widely circulated 
journal, in order that the publie may be made 
aware of the fact, and that the reputation which 
our cement has hitherto possessed, may not be 
undeservedly compromised. 

Many other failures have also occurred, not 
only in the metropolis, but in various parts of 
the country; we therefore avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to state, that in no instance 
has the cement which has failed, been of our 
manufacture. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Mavupss, Jones, anp Aspptin. 

Rotherhithe, 3rd Sept. 1446, 





[ Advertisement. } 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 
5, Maiden-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, 28th August. 
Sin,—The disgraceful appearance of the 
south-west (Cornhill) corner of the buildings 
at the rear of the Royal Exchange having 
given rise to a report that the cement there 
used was “ Johns’ Patent Stucco,” and as that 
report uncontradicted is likely to prejudice 
that material in the minds of those to whom 
its advantages are still unknown, we request 
your kindness in giving that assertion our un- 


what will posterity say of our much vaunted | qualified contradiction. We do sot ksew 


whose cement it is, but we are glad to see, 
both for its own sake and that of the buildings, 
that measures are at length being taken to re- 
move so great an exposure. Johns’ cement is 
applied only to the back of the buildings in 
Sweeting’s-alley, and any one looking at that 
will at once see the difference between the two 
materials. 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Mann anv Co., 
Agents for Johns’ and Co. 








PRiscellanea, 

Terra-Cotra.—In a review of Brong- 
niart’s “ Treatise on Fictile Art,” a work 
already noticed in our pages, the Atheneum 
makes the following remarks on this material: 
—“ The difficulties in the application of terra- 
cotta to architectural purposes are mechanical 
and economic rather than artistic. It is diffi- 
cult to preserve the harmony of the propor- 
tions and exactness of the forms in the process 
of firing ; and if none but the finest clays were 
used, the cost would be little inferior to that 
of marble. The Messrs. Vizebent (of Tou- 
louse, spoken of as the best modern workers 
in it), have only a thin crust of the finest clay 
on the surface of their productions,—the in- 
terior being composed of coarser and cheaper 
materials. Now, the difficulty which they 
have to overcome is, to keep exact harmony 
between the shrinking of the crust and of the 
inside during the process of firing, or desicea- 
tion,—so as to prevent the separation of the 
layers or the fracture of the surface. In all 
the specimens which we have seen this had 
been successfully accomplished; — but we 
found reason to believe that the producers 
failed much more frequently than they were 
willing to acknowledge. A greater defect in 
terra-cottas is their incapacity to resist the 
continued action of the atmosphere. Most of 
our readers have probably seen the copy of the 
monument of Lysicrates, commonly called the 
Lantern of Diogenes, erected in the park of 
St. Cloud. This, the largest plastic produc- 
tion of modern times, was executed by the 
Brother Tribucci, after the designs of Moli- 
nos. The body of the material appeared to us 
as close-grained and well-burned as any of the 
ancient specimens of terra-cotta; but though 
it was placed in its present position only in 
1308, it is already crumbling into decay. We 
differ, very reluctantly, from Brongniart, — 
but we are convinced that terra-cottas will not 
bear exposure, and that their use should, 
therefore, be confined to internal decorations.” 

PisA AND oTHeR PLACES DamMaGep By 
Eartaquake.—The charch of St. Michael 
bas been greatly shaken, if not, as some say, 
even actually thrown down by the late earth- 
quake. An bour before, the church was 
crowded; and the door was scarcely closed 
upon the last lingerer when the roof fell in. 
The movement of the earth caused the people 
even to stagger in the streets. In the billy 
districts of Pisa and Volterra entire villages 
have been destroyed. At Volterra, a state 
prison fell, and killed thirty-eight and injured 
other 140 of the prisoners. And ia the plain 
of Cesina, between Leghorn and Camfriglia, 
most of the country houses bave fallen down. 
Large ground fissures have been opened in 
various quarters; and the Government bave 
probibited traffic on the railways. 

Tue Anrancement or Kitcnuens.—We 
are informed, that a work on kitchen arrange- 
ments has been for some time in preparation, 
by, we believe, Mr. Edward Hail, architect, 
who, as the readers of Tux Buitpen are aware, 
bas already contributed to the illustration of 
this important, but much neglected subject. 

Baicss rrom Caina.—A cargo of 
Chinese bricks has been landed at Liverpool. 





Gas Wonks, Kewninoron-tane.—At a 
numerous meeting of the copyholders and 
others of Kennington and Vauxhall, held on 
the 28th ult., it was resolved to petition the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and the Woods and Fo- 
rests against the ted erection of 
works in this tous and respectable vicinity, 
on the two-fold ground of injury to health and 
property by the selection of such a site as that 
proposed. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. __ 
gat of 2 le = cont nth Pag be nll g 

For — Saees —— readers, pr nner Ne es 

hee Ce 

For iron roofing over the passenger-shed at the 
terminus of the Midland Great Western Railway of 
covering an area of 460 fect long by 120 broad, to 
pleted in six months. 

For certain alterations and additions, and for the erection 
of stabling and other offices, at Brandeston Hall, Suffolk. 

For the mason and brick work to be done in building a new 
church, on Two-mile-hill, St. George’s, Gloucestershire. 





For the wright and carpenter work to be done in building 
the new on Two-mile-bill, 3¢. George's, Glowcester- 


For the plasterer’s work to be done in building the sew 
church on Two-mile-hill, 3t. George’s, Gloucestershire. 

For the slater, ber, painte T, 
to be done in the new on Two-mile-hill, St. 
George’s, Gloucestershire. 

For the execation of engine workshops and other works at 
Stratford, for the Eastern Counties Railway. 


, and 
" it’s Park, Portman-street, ¥ 
Wood, Tower, Wellington, St. George’s and Horseguards, 
and Woolwich.— Separate tenders. 
For the performance of certain builders’ works proposed 
to be done at the workhouse in Short’ St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields and St. George, Bloomsbury. 
For a gasometer and cast-iron tank for the Great Yarmouth 
Gas Works. 
For the erection of a Presbyterian Church at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (promptly). 
For 100 new chaldron eoal-waggons, for the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway. 
For putting into good repair, and keeping in such repair, 
the tucis leoding tiem the cies of St. Ste en's Gates to 
Faton and Hartford Bridges, Norwich, for three years, from 
29th September, including materials, labour, and every other 
expense. 2 
For the mason and brickwork to be done in the erection of 
a church for the Wicker District, Sheffield. 
For the wright and carpenter’s work to be done in the 
erection of the Wicker District Church at Sheffield. 
For the plasterer’s work to be done in the erection of the 
Wicker District Church, at Sheffield. 
For the slater’s, plumber’s, painter’s and glazier’s, and 
other work to be done in the erection of the Wicker District 
Church at Sheffield. 
For and fixing an oaken fence in the front, and 
on rh gine yee poor-law-union work- 
house 


For building warehouses at Manchester and Ashton-under- 
Lyne for the Manchester and Sheffield railway—-short exten- 
sion of time. 

pee Oe blic lamps of Biggleswade, Bedford- 
fordshire, wi col gu. ncluding keeping the lantern, 
columns, and brackets, with fittings, in b 


For that part of the branch line of railway to Montrose on 
the Aberdeen railway from Dubton to near Montrese—~a 
length of one mile and upwards. 

For the whole of the works on that part of the Aberdeen 
railway from Auchingowans to the Water of Bervie—a length 
of three miles and upwards. 

For the formation and completion of two large reservoirs 
and the work connected therewith, for the Heywood Water- 
works. 

For the execution of the Nidd contract on the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway, extending from the road leading from Har- 
rogate to Knaresborough, at Starbeck to Wormald Wor- 
maid Green, a length of about six miles. 

For the mason snd brick-work required in building a 
church at Lynesack and Softley, in the parish of Hameterely, 
county of Durham. 

For the wright and carpenter work required in the building 
of the new church at Hamsterely, Durhamshire. 

For the plaster work required for the new church at Ham- 
sterely. 

For the slater’s, plumber’s, giazier’s, s, and other 
ee ee alee 

For the erection of certain buildings connected with the 
baths and laundries for the poor at Bath (promptly). 

For sinking the shaft for the Sunderland Wat<1-works. 


For the oniumnnes of the manent way between 
Sdanel and tha trond Suustins nauy Ganaoniie, aa the 

i i line of railway. 

For the letting om royalty or otherwise, of an excellent 
mine of clay near Birmingham, with constant supply of water 
and sand, and near a railway and canal. 
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APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION, 


At Maiden and Mere, about 400 oak, ash, and 
elm timber trees saplings, with a quantity of fir poles. 

At Colne Engaine, convenient lots of ash, oak, and elm 
timber. 


At Hadleigh, near Ray! 1,000 oak, ash, and asp poles, 
23,000 bavins, 1,300 oak , and 1,200 oak piles. 

At Rentley, near Atherstone, Warwickshire, twenty-one 
lots of oak coppice titaber. 

At Hall, an extensive stock of Honduras, St. Domingo, 
and Cuba y, rosewood planks, mahogany veneers, 
oak knots, cedar, satin, ebony and other fancy woods, birch 
timber, &c. 

At Tooley-street, Borough, the building materials of a 
stack of warehouses. 


At Cambridge: three steam-engines of half, four, and ten 
ho se power, & powerful crane, &c. 

At North Shields: an extensive stock of paints, oils, 
erie work, gas fittings, and braziers’ work, all in suit- 


At Dudley Port Iron Works, Tipton, Staffordshire: a 
stock of forge and mill castings, &c., including a pair of 
éast-iron door posts, a turning lathe, a wrought-irou tank 
12 feet by 2 feet, and 2 feet 2 inches deep, & large round iron 

iler of seven tons, floor plates, &c. 

At Somerby, near Melton Mowbray, if not previously b 

tender, a large quantity of Scots, s , and lare 
firs of large size, suitable for builders or railway contractors. 

At Bentley, near Atherstone, Warwick : 400 oak trees in 
seventeen lots, and 118 oak and ash poles in four lots. 


BY PRIVATE TENDER. 


At Southampton: a cargo of yellow pine, rock elm, spruce 
deals, and lathwood. ‘ 

At Woodchester-park, Gloucestershire: 9 quantity of oak 
trees. 

At Grey Bull Inn, Hexham : 10 lots of cut larch and Scots 
timber, of large size. 

At Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire: a t many larch, 
spruce, and Scots fir trees, in lots, near a i ions 

At Roseneath, Dumbartonshire: a quantity of Scots fir 
timber. 

At Hull: a large quantity of Beech timber, suitable for 
piles and planking; also strong larch poles and railway 
fencin * 





® 
At Leeds: a gas apparatus, suitable for a country mansion, 
village factory, or inn. , : 
At Snape’s plantation, near Kilburn: about six scres of 
larch timber 46 years’ growth, and suitable for railway pur- 


At Leeds : an 18-horse power steam-engine with boiler of 
25-horse power, to be disposed of on very low terms. 

At Newington-causeway : a second-hand vertical saw-mill, 
for planks and deals, 24 inches deep, with 10 standards, 
racks, &c. 

At Belfast: a pair of 50-horse power condensing steam- 
engines, collectively 100-horse power. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A Subscriber’? will find a table in our last volume, 

. 553. 

Peas F, F.’’—We do not know who was the architect or the 
builder of the church at Wimbledon, ‘‘e ted in flint 
rubble work."* 

“ Amateur.”’—We shall be happy to see one of the de- 
scriptions alluded to. 

‘** British Musewm.’’—Various letters shall have con- 
sideration. 

“ W. D.’'—We are afraid we cannot assist him, but will 
endeavour to see him. 

“ R. B. R.’’—The paper has not reached us, 

“A Constant Subscriber..’—The spandrils alluded to, 
casts of which are in the Soane Museum, are of the late 
Tudor period, and formed part of some smali doorway. As 
to their “x to St. Alban’s Abbey, one who ought to 
know says, ‘‘ Sir John never troubled himself as to the place 
whence Gothic casts came. I doubt whether they do belong 
to St. Albans; the Gothic casts in Sir John’s Museum were 
made by Mr. Estall, at the time he was employed at West- 
minster Abbey, after the coronation of George IV. The casts 
ip question came at that time. Estall kept copies for him- 
self; avd when his stock was sold off a few years since, the 
casts your correspondent has probably came out of it.’” 

“Truly Constont Reader.”—The gentleman named is 
the German Professor in the Institution. We know but 
little of him personally ; but from all we hear, he is both a 
scholar anda main of high character. We should recom- 
mend our correspondent to take the more direct course of 
seeking a personal interview. 

‘* Puddiing.”’—A correspondent wishes to know the best 
method of puddling a reservoir (to supply a mansion), made 
in a natural valley about 30 yards long, and 20 yards wide ; 
the surface stratum being a light porous gravel and sand, in- 
terspersed with roots. Also the best method of making the 
retaining wall of the dam-head water-tight, that being built 
of rubbie liamestone (grouted). 

Received, —“ D. A. C.,” “W. C. J.” Se 
Bridges and Westminster Improvements,”’ by Mr. Howard 
Douglas, M.P., second edition (Boone, Bond-street); “ Third 
Report from Select Committee on Westminster Bridge ;”’ 
** Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy,’’ by 
Thomas Tate, (Longman, 1846); “‘ Railway Register’’ for 
September; ‘‘ Old England’s W orthies ” for September (C. 
Knight); “‘ Pictorial Gallery of Arts,”’ sculpture (Knight). 














ADVERTISEMENTS. > 
rm “NTORS and DEPOSITORS of 
WORKING MODELS and of other Speci of 


the Useful Arts (as well as the Visitors of ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION) are respectfully in- 
formed that the Directors have their anxious con- 
sideration to the new appointment of Demonstrator in Me- 
chanics, whose duty will be to explain to the Visitors the 
Principles and uses of the above Specimens with clearness 
#3 lenpliciay. The Lectures now comprise the Electric 
Calegrap®, aa well a sete oh present interest. The 
eaunf Be pe Exhibitions, c. &c,— Admission, Is. 














"FINC WORKS, 15, New-road, Fitsroy- 
Z londes.—W. STAMPER, Manufacturer of 
Sky-lights, Fan-lights, Flower Cases, &c. og 
Zine sasb-bar , ~wire rope, &c. &e. Per- 
forated rinc for safes, oo Ke. Ke. Roofs, flats, and 
- M 


verandahs, covered on newest pri onuiesiunes 
Sous Meena ede Ream Sas 





AVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 

Basements, Foot walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 
of Warehouses, and iption of t laid down 
atthe above low , aa the week pasrantced — Appl te 
JOHN PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT OFFICE, 15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- 
ROAD.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and 
Contractors supplied with the best bitumen st 27s. 6d. per 





COMMISSIONERS OF FINE ARTS’ REPORT ON THE 
MEANS OF PREVENTING DAMP IN WALLS. 
HE DIRECTORS of the SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE COMPANY have much ure in 
recommending to the notice of Architects, Builders, and 
others, the application of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL as 
the only effectual means of preventing DAMP rising in 


WALLS. 
J. FARRELL, Secretary. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


LWAYS ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 

SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 

ING BOARDS and MATCHED BOARDING of all 

laned to width thickness, ma 
finch to 1f inch thick, Bough Boarding for Flats. 

TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 


Apply at W CLEAVE'S Trabes a Smith-street, 
werelene’” j 


- 


AT BEDUCED 
PRICES, 





Always ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHAHF, get ng 


at Old-B ‘Wharf, Upper Ground-astreet, Blackfriars 
and at Hy. Castle's, Ship- Millbank -street, Westmin- 
and well-seasoned 


ster, a large, " 

kinds of Prepared loor and Match Boarding, planed to a 

parallel b th and thickness, fit for immediate use ; also a 

eed ea of machine-prepared mouldings, very accurately 
A. R., in calling the attention of buildere and consumers, 

confidently oe on being able to supply them on such 

terms as will ensure and merit their favours, &e. 





Seyssel Asphalte Company's Works, 
"9 idge*s Patent.’’ 
Stangate Depdt, London. 


The following aceount of its application is extracted from 
“The Appendix to the Commissioners of Fine Arts’ Re- 
port,’’ page 18 :— 

“In 1899 I superintended the construction of a house of 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghien. The foundation of the 
house is constantly in water, about 194 inches below the 
level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of 
the external and internal walls was covered, at the level of 
the internal ground-floor, with a layer of SEYSSEL AS- 
PHALTE, less than half an inch thick, over which coarse 
sand was spread. 

“Since the above date no trace of damp has shewn itself 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil of a gray stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture round spots, darker or 
lighter, on walls so painted, yet the pavement of the floor, 
resting on the soil itself, is only about 24 inches above the 
external surface of the soil, and only 19), at the utmost, 
above that of the sheet of water. 

“The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots indi- 
eating the presence of damp have been since remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.”’ 





R GOODLAD and Co., Paper-hanging 
@ Manufacturers, 1, Southampton-street, two doors 
from the Strand, London. R. G. and Co. respectfully 
to ress their thanks for past favours, and solicit their 
friend, and the Trade generally, to inspect their extensive 
assortment of the choicest Patterns, which they can vouch 
ranks second to none in the is, either as regards 
extent of stock, variety, or moderate charges. A liberal 
allowance to Builders and the Trade. For cash only. 





RENCH PAPER-HANGINGS. — The 
Trade are respectfully informed that in consequence 
of the new tariff having reduced the duty from 1s. to 2d. 
per yard, Messrs. MARKS and Co. have, in conjunction with all 
the principal continental manufacturers, established a depot 
at 59, Pvindes direst, Leicester-square, containing a most 
extensive stock of all the richest and most recherch2 designs 
in decoration and paper-hangings, at Parisian prices. 


TO PAPER-HANGERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J T. MERRICK and Co., having re- 
@ moved to their new manufactory in New Oxford- 
street, beg to call the attention of purchasers to the consi- 
derabie reduction they have made in the prices of their 
extensive stock of paper-bangings, comprising every variety 
from the pe pen to the most costly ; also in their complete 
assortment panelled decorations, suitable for every de- 
scription of room, to show the effect of which, they have 
recently fitted up a number of rooms in their factory in their 
differeat styles, to which they beg to solicit inspection. They 
will be happy to furnish estimates, and enter into contracts 
in any situation, and guarantee the execution of them in the 
first style. / 

J. T. M. and Co. have also a regular supply of French 
papers of all the newest patterns. 

















GLASGOW GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
12, Ingram-street. 

IST of PRIZES.—The following Prizes, 

which were awarded by the Committee at the end of 

last session, were distributed on the evening of Monday, the 

17th curt., within the premises of the Institution, in pre- 

sence of a large number of the friends of the Institution and 

the students.—JOHN LEADBETTER, Esq., Dean of Guild, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institution, in the chair. 


Shading from the Round in Figure. 





ist Prize ...... 3 Guineas ...... James Craig. 

god — ...... , hie. caer Ors Silvester Scott. 

Rm ccnseve Geet Feceawe Alexander Wilson. 

Shading from the Round in Ornament. 

ist Prize ...... uipeas «. Alexander Wilson. 

@od — ...... eee ee eees ames Buchanan. 

Sd = 22... + See ee Al Craigie. 

pe from the Fiat in Figure 
ist Prise .. Guineas. ..... Miss C. H,. Ure 
ee setnce ae eae oe John Henry 
ad — Si Wa eee John T. Henderson. 
Shading from the Flat in Ornament. 
let Prise ....., ee SES kill, 
eouee a ~ ee ee = M. . Paterson. 

1 _ iltiam Henry. 

he oieies i- } equal { John T. Henderson. 
Outline in " 

Only Prize .... 2 Guineas ...... William Brown. 
Outline from Fiat. 

ist Prize ...... 14 Guineas. ..... William Steven. 

a enews : tr ore Brownlie. 

a — ..... =. pate ston J. Rat. 

Giasgow, 18th August, 1646, : : 





DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 


O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, Ken- 
si , &e. &e., will find great facilities of Wharfage, 
Cranage, or Delivery, by ying as above. A weighbridge 
and draw-dock.—N.B.— Depot for Glass Pantiles, 


— 


T ADAMS (from Byron and Long), 
@ late 8. Dare, Mahogany, Timber, and Deal Yard, 
New-road, Bermondsey, near Bricklayers’ Arms, has always 
in stock mahogany, cedar, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &e. 
Pantile oak and fir laths, scaffold poles, putlogs, &c. 
Wheelwright's goods, veneers, cut deals and scantling of 
every dimension. Also a large assortment of seasoned floor- 
ing, match boarding fit for immediate use, and mouldings 
prepared by machinery, all at reduced prices. 


UNION SAW, PLANING MILLS AND TIMBER 
YARD, LISSON-STREET, PADDINGTON, 


VIGERS, jun., begs to inform the 
@ Public he has re-opened the above premises (late 
Gatehouse and Co.}, and that he intends keeping a first-rate 
stock of all the usual descriptions of yellow and white deals, 
battens, spruce and pine deals, and plank, mahogany, pre- 
ared flooring, matched ing, machine struck mould- 
gs, beech quarters, and plank, and all descriptions of 
timber and deals, fit for immediate use, at the lowest prices, 
for ready money. 











MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINERY, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


"7 IMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
a Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 
y Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water-carriage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosvenor-canal. G fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 

Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and PLANING MILLS, 
Beivedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 

COMPANY continue to reccive the most satisfactory 
assurances from all who have op their improved machinery 
a trial, that there is no method of preparing floor-boards, 
matched linings, skirtings, &c., by which accuracy, dispatch, 
and economy of material are so certainly obtained. In 
shooting, or groving and tongueing a board (although curved), 
the machine follows the a removing no more than the 
skin of the wood, and by the use of a peculiar saw for deep 
cutting, the board comes off with a perfect surface, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of reducing its thickness in order to 
plane out the hollows, The Company being neither builders 
nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but that 
of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the public 
for a moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by 
an assiduous attention to the interests of their customers, 
both as regards workmanship and general business arrange- 
ments, to merit a continuance of their support. 


LARENDON PANTECHNICON, 
North-row, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 

The proprietor, Mr. JAMES PONSFORD, begs most re- 
spectfully to inform the nobility, gentry, and public, that he 
has those exceedingly convenient ware and store-rooms for de- 
positing furniture and other valuable property, and that the 
t attention is given to receiving and delivering ail ar- 

ticles, and to their safety while in the ware-rooms, and the 
moderate charge he makes for the convenience is consider- 
ably less than similar Establishments in London. 


IRE BRICKS, Stourbridge, Welsh, and 
Newcastle; also — Tiles, and Clays, a large 
Stock of the best made are selling at very reduced 
rices (a great reduction having taken place in freights) at 
YARD’S Honduras Wharf, Bankside. Windsor Nonsuch, 
and Town-made Oven Tiles, PP.N. and Circular Red Fire 
Bricks, Country Pan, Plain and Ridge Tiles, Paving Bricks, 
Corn Drying and Patent Malting Tiles.—Country Builders 
promptly supplied. h River Ballast for Conerete and 
Thames Sand, above and below bridge, freight or loads. Pre- 
pared Sand for Plastering. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & BRICK MAKERS. 


pers of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
_ bored perfectly true by i ed machinery, in various 
and ornamental Conservatories, Squares. 
arket Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid are. 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUMPS, in W and Cast Iron, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells 
of ~~ depth. SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 

12-i bore, kept for Hire. 
BENJ, FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fieet-street’ 








